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Preface 



This book is intended to provide some specific and practical suggestions for 
those involved in the teaching of adults. It is concerned with the ways that 
adults learn and how teachers and tutors can help them learn more efficiently. 
Much of the book is based upon what we have learned over a number of years 
of teaching adults and running training courses for adult education tutors, for 
tutor trainers and for many other professional groups who increasingly find 
themselves in the business of adult learning and teaching. 

This second edition has a number of new sections and we have rewritten and 
updated much of the original text . We have tried to provide an accessible 
and practical account of how to set about the effective planning, preparation 
and teaching of courses for adults. 

The book is in two major parts. The first is concerned with adult learning 
— adults as learners, their characteristics and expectations. We have 
included here a section about equal opportunities and access, issues that the 
reader will also find embedded in our discussion of teaching strategies in the 
rest of the book. The second part is concerned with adult teaching and is 
divided into four: planning for learning, teaching methods, reviewing 
learning and 'getting started*. At the end of the book we have included some 
titles for further reading and some notes about staff development and 
training opportunities. 

We hope that the ideas and suggestions we have included in this book will 
both confirm you in what you are akeady doing well, and help you to reflect 
upon and develop your practice to the benefit of the adults you work with. 

Enjoy your teaching. 

John Daines, Carolyn Daines and Brian Graham 
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ADULT LEARNING 



Until recently, it was generally assumed that adults continue to acquire new 
knowledge and skills in much the same way as they did when they were 
children. However, as we discover more about how the brain works and 
investigate more closely what young people and adults actually do, it begins 
to look as if this view is over-simplistic. 

It is not yet possible to say whether adult learning differs qualitatively and 
quantitatively from that of children in significant ways, though some believe 
that this is the case. Nevertheless, it does seem that people do have differing 
preferred learning styles, that they pass through a number of cognitive 
developmental stages and that some particular aspects of their memory 
performance may change with increasing age. Whatever the exact nature of 
the differences, there can be little doubt that, compared to children, adults 
bring a massive amount of acquired knowledge and experience to new 
learning situations. They possess considerable practical experience of the 
process of acquiring knowledge and skills, usually through problem solving, 
though little of this will have taken place in a classroom or with the help of 
a professional tutor. 

As teachers of adults we need to take full acount of the nature of adult 
learning. The next few pages consider some of the more important features. 
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I Adults as learners 



1 Learning in adulthood 



It is not appropriate here to describe the psychology of conditioning and learning nor to discuss current 
'theories * of adult learning in any detail. What may be of value, however, is to draw some of the key points 
from our present knowledge of adult learning processes which have implications for teachers of adults. 



1 It is not true that once we arrive at biological 
maturity we reach a mental plateau from which 
we then begin to deteriorate and the potential for 
new learning decreases. Given freedom from 
disease, injury or abuse, the human brain can and 
does remain fiilly fiinctioning throughout life. 
The adage 'you can't teach a dog new tricks' is 
quite misleading since as people get older they 
obviously can and do leam new things. 

2 Some physical capabilities do decline with age 
— sensory acuity; strength; stamina — but it 
is unlikely that such physiological losses have 
any significant effect upon learning potential. 

3 In practical terms 'learning' may be described 
both as a process and its outcomes. It involves 
a change in an individual's knowledge, skills, 
values or attitudes which lasts over a period of 
time. The active mental synthesis which takes 
place may or may not be consciously intended. 
Expressed in more psychological terms, this 
cognitive process is made up of three inter- 
related activities: the original act of leaniing 
('acquisition'), memory ('storage'), and recall 
or remembering ('retrieval'). From this per- 
spective ieamingmay be taken to be the mecha- 
nism by which we gain our impressions of the 
world and of our place within it, whether the 
learning is being consciously undertaken 
tlirough education and/or training or it is occur- 
ring 'sub-consciously' throughout day-to-day 
existence. What is experienced and acqui red by 
theindividual — images, sounds, thoughts and 
emotions — is retainedin 'memory' and stored 
for subsequent use. Remembering is finding or 
retrieving this data as it is needed. 

4 Paradoxically, 'memory' is both reliable and 
unreliable. For example, wedo remembcrtliings 
we see, but what we see is coloured by our 
physical and emotional perceptions at the time. 
We also tend to remember things that we are 



interested in and that are importaiit to us. For- 
tunately, much of our daily experience is not 
stored permanently and the irrelevant is either 
not noticed or memory for it decays rapidly. 
Moreover, memories can be overlaid with more 
recent learning; we may forget things because 
we have a lot of similar information to sift 
through or we have more significant thoughts 
competing for our attention. For the elderiy , the 
past may become more important than the 
mundane present. 

5 Learning is more likely to occur where the 
material is relevant to the individual and/or 
where it can be linked to what is already known . 
However, people require time (and sometimes 
help) to recognise relationships between the 
new and the already known and to make the 
appropriate connections. 

6 On some occasions new material may conflict 
with what is already known. Existiii^i opinions 
and knowledge can interfere' with learning, 
making it more difficult to come to terms with 
and acquire new ideas, attitudes and behaviour. 
An individual ' s current physical stale — fatigue, 
illness, etc — can affect how, what and when s/he 
learns, though feelings and disposition also 
play a rather more significant part in overall 
learning and achievement. Some aspects of 
people's personalities whichhave effects upon 
their learning are anxiety about potential or 
imagined failure, stress, 'emotional blocks' 
and lack of self-confidence. 

7 EMscovcring that learning is useful and reward- 
ing results in people being more likely to cx)n- 
linue with, return to, or repeat the task. Some 
learning can be shaped; when an individual 
receives praise or reward for a partially success- 
ful action and information on how to improve 
performance, s/he will modify the approach 
and try again to achieve greater success. 
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2 Characteristics of adult learners 



People come to adult education from widely varying backgrounds at different stages of life, each one an 
individual with his/her own personal strengths, anxieties and hopes. The tutor's job is to recognise the 
uniqueness of each person and to work in ways that will best help that individual to achieve his/her learning 
objectives. Nevertheless, there are a number of characteristics which may usefully describe the common 
features of adult learners. 



1 Adults bring to their studies a considerable store 
of kiK)wledge and experience gained over the 
years, much of which will be relevant to what is 
being leamt. T.iey are able to transfer what they 
already know to their current learning. 

2 Adults inevitably bring established attitudes, 
patterns of thought and fixed ways of doing 
things to their learning which can help them 
cope with new situations and ideas. At the same 
time, over-leamt habits and strongly held beliefs 
can be disadvantageous where they prevent 
individuals from seriously considering some- 
thing new, whether it is a different technique, an 
alvemative set of values, a recent development or 
an original idea. 

3 Adults can be expected to assume responsibil- 
ity for themselves. In their everyday lives they 
are accustomed to setting their own goals and 
deciding what they want to do and how they 
want to do it. Thus when they join a group of 
their own volition they may not respond too 
well to being told what to do without good 
reason, especially when they have ideas and 
plans of their own. (Where an adult is in some 
way required to attend s/he may actively resent 
being there at all, let alone be receptive to 
further direction by a tutor.) 

4 Though adults may not have been directly 
involved in formal education for some years, 
they will nevertheless have leamt a great deal in 
the course of their lives since leaving school or 
college. Their learning may not have been 
drawn from general principles and theories, nor 
may it have involved a great deal of abstract 
thought. They arc much more likely to have 
been handling concrete i ssucs and to have solved 
practical problems for themselves *by doing'. 
Then 'implicit theory' will have been drawn 
from their practice through trial, error and 
success. 



5 Adults may find it difficult to recall isolated 
facts and to learn under pressure. On the other 
hand, they have increased powers of compre- 
hension and of organising material into mean- 
ingful 'wholes'. 

6 Adults are likely to lack confidence in them- 
selves as learners and to under-estimate their 
own powers. They tend to be over-anxious and 
reluctant to risk making mistakes. Above all 
they will not want to fail or look foolish. These 
reactions can be particularly prevalent in stu- 
dents who have had poor experiences of learning 
at school. These negative reactions are also 
likely to be strongly felt by those who have had 
lifelong experiences of inequality and prejudice. 
Any sense of anxiety can be a handicap for adult 
leamers especially where they feel they have to 
leam in overly competitive or hostile situations. 

7 Adults are unlikely to be satisfied with a time 
perspective that sees learning as a lengthy 
process in which the attainment of a desired 
objective is in the distant future. For many 
people the value of learning is predominantly 
immediate rather than long-term. Neverthe- 
less, they recognise that they will not be able to 
acquire everything straightaway nor necessar- 
ily be successful on the first occasion they 
attempt something. They arc likely to be 
satisfied with a balance: some current success 
which can be seen to be building into an 
achievable and satisfying goal later, 

8 The learning commitment of adults is normally 
part-time. They often combine attending a 
course with family responsibilities and with 
full-time occupations, whether they work in the 
home, in paid employment or in an unwaged 
capacity. They may not be able to devote much 
additional time to their studies beyond the 
confines of the course, however interested or 
motivated they are. 



3 Adult expectations 



Adults possess clearly defined expectations about their tutors and the courses they attend. Whilst adult student 
expectations may alter with experience , they need to be taken into account at all stages of the teaching process. 



1 Adults expect the tutor to know his/her subject. 
They do not expect encyclopaedic knowledge 
and they may well respect a tutor for saying that 
s/he does not know the answer to a particular 
question. However, they do expect tutors to 
demonstrate a firm grasp of the subject mate- 
rial, whether they are giving a formal talk, 
demonstrating a skill or leading a discussion. 

2 Adults expect the tutor to show enthusiasm for 
the subject and to have a sense of eagerness to 
teach and to learn from others. They want to 
see the tutor as a model of good practice — 
competentiy demonstrating the skills being 
learnt and embodying the principles being es- 
poused. In short, adult students expect tutors to 
practise what they preach. 

3 Adults expect the tutorto be acompctent teacher 
and to employ the necessary teaching skills 
when woiidng with a group. They expect the 
tutor to have planned and prepared a session 
well, to be a good communicator, to be able to 
use a variety of teaching meihods and teaching 
resources and, above all, to manage the overall 
learning situation effectively. 

Ironically, some adults may at first expect to be 
taught in old fashioned ways; they will remem- 
ber being 'talked at' in school and they may 
anticipate that similar approaches are still in 
use. Students may initially be rather taken 
aback by requests to participate actively in the 
group, to offer their experiences and knowl- 
edge, and to take responsibility for their own 
learning and achievements. 

4 Adults expect value for money. They want to 
attend a course which is pitched at the right level , 
relevant to their needs and which matches their 
abilities. The problem is that these features vary 



from one individual to another, producing what 
tutors describe as a 'mixed ability' group. 

Many of the potential difficulties arising from 
such a group can be solved to most people's 
satisfaction by a careful specification of what 
tile course is about, sensitive initial assessment 
and guidance for individual students, and the 
use of a variety of methods and approaches 
during the course. 

5 Adults expect to be made to work and to achieve 
something as a result. Whilst at times they may 
complain about the effort they have to make, 
they do not expect it all to be easy. Few adults 
attend for social reasons alone and it is unlikely 
they will stay away because realistic demands 
are made of them. 

6 Adults expect to be told how well they are doing 
as individuals and as members of the group, 
whether they are studying a practical skill, a 
creative skill, a physical activity, a language or 
an intellectual discipline. Feedback to students 
about their progress should include not only a 
yardstick of present success but also construc- 
tive and positive advice about what they can do 
to carry on and improve a learning task. 

7 Adults expect to enjoy their learning. They are 
unlikely to give up their time and money where 
the whole learning expe rience is dou r, unexciting 
and uncnjoyable. 

8 Adults expect their adult status to be recognised. 
Quite property, they expect to be treated with 
respect and dignity on a course as elsewhere. 
They will not put up with harsh criticism , humili- 
ation or being patronised. Ultimately they can 
choose to vote with their feet if they do not find 
the equality of adulthood that is their right. 
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4 Adult motivation 



Adults participate in adult education for a variety of reasons. They usually have more than one motive though 
they may have difficulty in articulating them. 



1 Some common motives include: 

— to follow-up an existing interest 

— to leam or develop a skill 

— to leam or develop ideas 

— to create something 

— to satisfy curiosity 

— to save money 

— to discover 'if I can' 

— to gain the approval of others 

— to obtain a qualification 

— to 'access' some further leaming opportunity 

— to meet like-minded people 

— to make social contact 

— to gain social self-confidence 

— to enhance self-esteem. 



2 The motives people have will in part determine 
their responses both to the tutor and to the 
course. Where individuals are highly task- 
orientated they may not react well to group 
methods and activities which they perceive as 
lacking in direct purpose. Those who are inter- 
ested in greater personal development and so- 
cial interaction may be happier with a relaxed, 
informal approach and a more 'democratic' 
tutor style. 

3 For many adults there will be times when their 
motivation is low and they feel discouraged. 
Membership of the group may not be as re- 
warding as first anticipated, parts of the course 
might be proving too difficult or tiiey might 
feel that they are not being treated as they had 
hoped. Some of the disincentives to leaming 
include: 

— failure to achieve 

— lack of overall purpose 



— unrealistic goals 

— an unfriendly atmosphere 

— poor class organisation and management 

— an uncomfortable environment 

— inadequate resources 

— litUe individual attention 

— a patronising and/or unfriendly tutor 

— poor group support. 

4 If students are to maintain an optimum level of 
leaming motivation, they must identify and 
work to realistic goals that are within their 
capabilities and then experience some ongo- 
ing success In attaining them. 



5 It is evident that a tutor's personal style, 
commitment and enthusiasm are all major 
motivating factors in helping adult students 
to continue leaming. Students respond to 
tutors who show genuine interest and concern 
in individual achievements, who support and 
encourage them as adult learners, and who 
interact with them on equal terms. 

6 People leam best when: 

— they feel secure and they can try out things 
in safety 

— their needs are being met in ways that they 
can see are relevant and appropriate 

— they know what they have to do, especially 
where they have been involved in setting 
their own goals 

— they are actively involved and engaged 

— they know how well they are doing ' 

— they see and experience that they arc wel- 
comed and respected both as adults and as 
individuals in their own right. 



5 Adult learners: equal opportunities and access 



Equal opportunities has to do with ensuring that everyone, whatever his/her life circumstances, has a right 
to appropriate and accessible education and training. Many people — especially women, the elderly, the less 
affluent, members of ethnic-minority communities, people with disabilities, those who arc educationally 
disadvantaged — have missed out on educational opportunities during their lives. The adult education sector 
is not blameless in restricting people's access to provision, though efforts are now being made to remove 
institutional barriers and to make access much easier 

This is not the place to examine the nature of prejudice or the origins of inequality and how they adversely 
affect so many people. Suffice it to say that inequality continues to exist even with the law as it is. Teachers 
of adults, whatever their subjects, have a part to play in helping to break down inequality and promoting 
continuing education for all. 



1 Consider your own attitudes and knowledge 
about the variety of people you teach. The 
expectations you have, the way you behave and 
the language you use may all say something 
about you, the way you perceive people in 
general and your students in particular. You 
may be aware, and so may they, that you 
respond differently to those of a markedly 
different age, to men or women, to those with 
some fonn of disability and/or educational 
disadvantage, to those from a different racial, 
ethnic and/or cultural background, to those of 
different sexual orientation. You have a profes- 
sional duty to behave in ways acceptable to all, 
and this means accepting every adult student as 
of equal worth irrespective of race, gender, 
ability, background, or disposition. 

2 As a representative of the institution or agency 
which employs you, you should ensure that 
everything is being done at the organisational 
level to ensure access. You should obtain a copy 
of the institution's equal opportunities policy 
document: read it and continually monitor that 
what it says is being put into practice. Amongst 
othei hings, you could check out how courses 
are beiiig publicised and in what languages; the 
overall way that course timings coincide with 
public transport, school hours and holidays; the 
arrangements for the elderiy and people with 
disabilities; the provision of creche and play- 
group facilities, the flexibility of enrolment pro- 
cedures; the fee arrangements for the unwaged 
and those on low incomes, and so on. 



3 You need to think through ihe ways in which 
you, as teacher, offer your subject If you nor- 
mally teach a course made up of a sequence of 
weekly sessions, you could think what other 
formats might be possible that would increase 
access to potential students eg taster sessions, 
weekend day school;^, a 'rollKXi-roll-off couise, 
evenings instead of day or vice versa, a course in 
an outreach centre or local hall, a group for 
* women only'. Ask your students for their opin- 
ions. If you change the emphasis or style of your 
course publicity *blurb', it may attract a wider 
range of potential students by making it clear that 
you are keen to work with a diversity of people. 

4 The way you organise your teaching group 
should take into account any special needs your 
students may have. Those who have a hearing 
or visual impairment should be offered an 
optimum position near the front. Discuss with 
these students what aids might be employed to 
assist their learning. Those with physical dis- 
abilities should have appropriate space and 
seating whilst those who attend with personal 
helpers should be accommodated in ways which 
they feel best suit their particular need. As tutor, 
you have a responsibility for discovering in 
sensitive ways how you, the group and the 
institurion can best aid your student colleagues 
in the pursuance of their learning objectives. 

5 There are several *extra-classroom ' features that 
you should also give though to — the availabil- 
ity and use of refreshment facilities, aimfortable 
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silling areas, cloakrooms, library and resource 
centre, etc, and the access that your students have 
to them socially and physicaUy. You have a 
respCHisibility to see that your students' personal 
needs as well as their educational needs are 
catered fon 



6 Trying to provide all of your students with 
access to your subject matter and helping them 
achieve some personal success v^U not be 
easy. There is no magic formula. You must 
undertake a continuous process of reflection 
and analysis of what you do and how you do it 
to ensure that you are giving everyone a chance 
to engage with your subject with as few barriers 
as possible. Amongst other things: 

* Take care that the language and references 
you or your students use do not offend. 
Avoid using terms that have negative over- 
tones of race, gender, culture, sexual orien- 
tation, age or disability; find and use more 
acceptable words and phrases. 



* The examples and images that you offer, 
whether in speech, visual displays or in 
written materials should reflect and ac- 
knowledge the diversity of people and of 
their experience. Ensure as far as you can 
that the examples and experiences that you 
elicit and value from your students also 
refle^tthis diversity. If they are consistently 
restricted or mono-cultural, provide some 
additions of your own to extend people's 
awareness of the reality around them. 

* The expectations that you have of students 
and of their potential and actual achieve- 
ments should relate to them as individuals 
and not as members of a particular commu- 
nity. You may need to help individuals 
recognise and surmount the personal barriers 
they experience — " because I am a woman 
... black ... hard of hearing ... suffering from 
the after-effects of a stroke ... ". You must act 
in accord with the belief that change and 
development is possible for all, regardless of 
people's life circumstances and that your 
function is to do what you can to assist this 
process for all your students. 



KEY POINTS 


□ 


Adults are likely to learn more effectively when the learning tasks are seen 
to be relevant, meaningful, interesting and useful. 


□ 


Adults have wide experience and knowledge of the world yet they often lack 
confidence in themselves as learners. 


□ 


Adults expect to be treated with the respect and the equality of adulthood. 


□ 


The motives people have for attending may vary but achieving some success 
will increase their motivation for further learning. 


□ 


You should demonstrate your commitment to equal opportunities through 
everything you say and do in your work with adult students. 
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ADULT TEACHING 



When people are asked what makes for a good adult course (or session) they 
invariably identify the same sorts of factors. Their views can be categorised 
into three major groups; 

The first has to do with course design. People describe a *good' course as 
being relevant to their needs with clear statements of purpose and having 
appropriate content presented at the right level and pace. In addition, they 
value a variety of interesting teaching and learning methods, together with 
opportunities to try out what they have learnt with feedback about how they 
are doing. The secondcategory might be called 'principles, values and tutor 
style'. What is of importance to people is that as participants they are treated 
in adult ways, their experience is welcomed and valued, they actively 
participate, and that they feel at ease with each other and with what is taking 
place within the group. They think that tutors need to be enthusiastic and 
enjoy what they do, sensitive to the needs of both individuals and the group, 
professionally competent as teachers and subject specialists, and good 
communicators willing to share as equals in the life of the group. Finally, 
people itemise a whole range of factors which have to do with efficient 
organisation and administration. These include domestic issues such as 
physical access, refreshments, seating, a clean and comfortable environ- 
ment, as well as adequate pre-course communication and subsequent follow- 
up. They also judge that the quality of a course is demonstrated by its 
marketing and publicity,, the quality of the materials, time-keeping and 
attention to detail. 

In summary, adults say that a good course or session is one that helps them 
to engage in relevant learning experiences in a variety of interesting ways 
with the help of a responsive and supportive tutor. Above all, a good course 
is one that respects their adulthood. The rest of this book is about how we, 
as tutors, can respond to these quite reasonable expectations of the people 
we work with. 



II Planning for learning 



Introduction 



It is evident to any teacher of adults that actual face-io-face work is only part of the business of teaching. 
Planning and preparation arc as necessary prcrequisites for a teaching/learning event as are assessment and 
evaluation after it. There are no short cuts in this process. As a tutor you will need to determine what it is 
that people want and for what purposes. From such analyses, in which the opinions of adult students 
themselves play an important part, you will be able to identify what you need to teach, what methods to 
employ and what equipment and resources to use. Reflection upon what took place will indicate what students 
actually achieved and the ways in which the session could be improved another time. It should also provide 
clear indications as tc what should be done on the next occasion the group meets. 

The elements of preparation and planning for teaching can be represented in a simple diagram; the following 
pages deal with each element in turn. 




Needs 



Aims 





Evaluation 



Objectives 





Assessment 



Content 




Methods and 
Resources 
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6 Needs 



Planning for learning starts at the point of needs analysis: what is it that the intended learners need at their 
particular levels of development within a subject area? Once known, this information will help determine 
the appropriate concepts, knowledge, procedures and skills with which they should engage. Where a subject 
has a representative body or is part of a national curriculum there will probably be a hierarchical system of 
qualifications and assessment procedures, supported by clearly defined syllabuses and course guidelines. 
Such material can prove invaluable to the tutor, representing as it does the combined wisdom of recognised 
experts and teachers within the field. However, it cannot take into account the particular needs, expectations 
and aspirations of every individual who might join an adult group. Thus, even where tutors have the benefit 
of published curriculum guidelines, they need to find out about the specific needs of their adult students and 
use this knowledge to assist in their planning. 



1 There arp^ number of ways by which you might 
identify the needs of the paaicular group of 
adults you arc to work with. You could: 

— talk with other experienced teachers of your 
subject and find out what they have done with 
groups at similar levels 

— attend the enrolment session and talk with 
potential students. Ask them what ihcy hope 
to gain from the course and what cxpectaiions 
they have of themselves, of the course and of 
you the tutor 

— write to enrolled students before the course 
commences and ask them about their expec- 
tations and hopes for the course. You could 
include a draft syllabus and ask them to 
comment and make suggestions for addi- 
tional topics 

— hold an informal pre -course meeting and seek 
to idcnti fy their expectations i n a si m il ar way 

— run an infomial pre-course meeting, taster 
session or a one-day school and build a 



section into it when participants are asked to 
give their opinions, preferences and expec- 
tations for the subsequent course 
make contact with previous students and ask 
for their judgments: On reflection, what 
would you have found most useful, helpful, 
enjoyable ...? 



Whilst some ofthese procedures can undoubt- 
edly help you, you will, in tiie end, have to rely 
on your own experience as a subject specialist 
and teacher as to the most appropriate design 
for acourse at aparticular level. You will have 
to determine the overall structure and work out 
how and when to tackle each section. You 
would be advised, however, to restrict your 
detailed session planning to the first few ses- 
sions, since the experience and feedback you 
gain from these early meetings with the group 
will assi St you r planning and execution of 1 atcr 
ones. 



KEY POINTS 

□ Find out what your intending students hope to gain from the course* 

□ Trust your judgment but be prepared to modify what you decide in the 
light of what happens. 
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7 Aims and objectives 



A great deal has been written about aims and objectives in education though fortunately most of it need not 
concern us here. However, in planning any learning event thought does need to be given to these two aspects 
as they are the means by which what Is to be attempted and what students are to achieve are specified. Unless 
tutor and students are clear about what they are trying to do, they won't know how to set about doing it, let 
alone be in a position to decide whether they have attained anything worthwhile at the end. 

Aims are general statements representing ideals or aspirations; they are statements of intent. They are used 
to indicate the overall purpose of a course or programme. When written rather more specifically, they can also 
serve to describe the purpose of an individual session. However carefully aims are written, they do not say 
what participants will actually be learning and achieving at specific points. The down to earth, concrete 
statements which identify such things are known as objectives. 



1 Aims describe the overall purjX)se(s) of a com- 
plete learning sequence. They are usually long- 
term, difficult to evaluate and expressed in 
rather general terms such as: 

— to improve understanding, general skills or 
physical co-ordination 

— to modify attitudes, beliefs or standards 

— to impart information, knowledge or ideas 

— to stimulate action 

— to encourage changes in behaviour 

Aims say what a course hopes to achieve: This 
course will help participants to understand ... 
toachieve,, JO respondto,,, somtHmgOTO^hor, 
In the context of a course about road safety for 
cyclists, for example, the course aim could be: 
To increase the personal safety and cycling 
skills of course participants, and to promote 
their awareness of and their reactions to the 
behaviour of other road users. Course aims are 
broad brush strokes, they don't give details. 

2 A general statement is also needed at the next 
level of description, setting out the overall 
purpose of each individual session. Since it 
describes one session rather than a whole course 
it needs to be written more specifically. 

Some teachers use the same type of language for 
session aims as they use for course aims. Using 
the cycling example again, a session aim might 
be: To improve the recognition of the more 
dangerous cycling manoeuvres and to develop 
appropriate sc^ety strategies. Other teachers 
prefer to express the purpose of a session by 
stating it in tenns of general student outcomes 



— what participants will achieve. In the cycling 
example: Participants will be able to recognise 
the more dangerous cycling manoeuvres and to 
develop appropriate safety strategies. 

The difference between the two is as much one of 
language as anything c3se. In effect they both 
describe overall purpose and, by implication at 
least, what it is hoped palicipants will achieve. 
Different authors use different terminology — 
statementofpuiposc,sessiongoals,scssionaims, 
teaching objectives, geni^ral objectives. How- 
ever, as long as you end up with a clearly 
expressed statement of whiit the session is about 
which has meaning for you and helps direct your 
planning, you should express it in Uie way that 
suits you best 

3 Objectives are specific action statements. They 
are achievable stepping stcmes which lead to- 
wards more generally expressed aims. They are 
the most specific level of description used and 
ihcy state in some detail the hoped-for changes in 
the learner. Objectives say what the student will 
be able to do or think or feel or say as a result of 
the planned leamingAeaching event. They are 
typically expressed using * action' verbs such as: 

— identify — state — choose 

— select — move — participate 

— criticise — perform — compare 

— show — conclude — demonstrate. 

and they need to be written in ways that allow 
the teacher and the student to make some judg- 
ment as to whether or not they have been 
achieved. 
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In the example of a cycling safely session, one 
objective might be: The !:ti'dent will be able to 
mount his/her bicycle from the kerbside and 
checkfor oncoming traffic withoutfalling off. 
Another might be: The student will be able to 
demonstrate the hand signals for left turn, 
right turn and straight on correctly to an 
observer positioned in front. A thirJ might 
be: The student will be able to explain the 
safety requirements for front and rear lights 
and for reflectors as specified in the Highway 
Code. 

4 Objectives are said to have 3 functions: 

— they provide an overall structure for a learn- 
ing/teaching event 

. — tiiey help in detailed planning 

— they act as a basis for appropriate assessment 
procedures. 

Thus, as far as possible, objectives should not 
only describe the desired behaviour but also 
the conditions under which attainment is to be 
demonstrated, and the criteria for such suc- 
cess. However, some changes in behaviour 
may not be observable until some time after a 
session has finished. 

5 Objectives are also given various names by 
different writers — behavioural objectives, 
learning objectives, instructional objectives, 
teaching objectives — but again, the way they 
are labelled is much less critical than their 
function. The crucial point is that you think 
out exactly what your students are to achieve 
by the end of a session. You should use 
behavioural terms and ensure that the state- 
ments you come up with are specific, limited 
in scope, attainable and observable. Once you 
are clear what they are, you can then set about 
planning the session — selecting the content, 
choosing the best methods, gathering the 



resources together, working outhow to monitor 
outcomes. 

6 Not every learning outcome in a particular 
session may, in fact, be planned for. In the 
example of cycling safety it may be that as a 
result of a session, some car-driving students 
become much more aware of the sense of 
danger and physical exposure experienced by 
people who ride bicycles. Tliey may respond 
subsequently in much more courteous ways to 
tlie cyclists they encounter on the road. Some 
teachers describe these unanticipated results as 
^windfall outcomes'. 

As a tutor you could also remain quite unaware 
of some of the more personal, expressive objec- 
tives that individuals m ay achieve, though these 
may be highly significant to them .Asa result of 
a newly-acquired sense of freedom as a more 
confident cyclist for example, a student may 
enjoy a more personal and ^meaningful' contact 
with nature and the countryside. You can but 
hope that all your students achieve similar 
outcomes of personal value beyond those you 
plan for them in your sessions. 

7 However you decide to write down your in- 
tended purposes for each session, you need at 
some point to think about what it is you want 
your students to be able to do, or think, or say 
by the end that they could not do before. Some 
cf tiie objectives you have in mind may well 
remain the same over several sessions, but until 
you identify what it is you want students to 
achieve you will be ill-equipped to plan a 
session, teach it or discover whether it was 
successful. Time spent thinking out your aims 
and objectives, and talking them through with 
your group will pay handsome dividends in 
terms of your planning and teaching, their 
learning and achievement, and mutual feelings 
of success. 



KEY POINTS 

□ Specify aims in understandable language that will tell people whether or 
not the course is for them. 

□ Clarify objectives by using the phrase ' by the end of the session students 
will be able to Avoid words such as know, understand, appreciate etc. 
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8 Content 



Deciding what the subject content should be for a particular session appears at first sight to be relatively 
straightforward. Tutors are generally well-versed in their subjects and whilst they may not be experts in all 
aspects they will know where to go for necessary information. Similarly, most will have acquired the crucial 
skills within their paiticular area and though their own performance might not be perfect every time, they 
know how the activity should be carried out. Yet knowing one's subject does not always make the selection 
and siructuring of content easy. 

Whilst it would be unrealistic to attempt to write specific guidelines for the scores of different subjects taught 
to adults, here are some general suggestions that may be of help to you. 



1 You should be quite clear in your own mind 
about the purpose and scope of a course before 
you start ^xying to select any of the detailed 
content you might teach. First, think about the 
course in general terms Cairns') and come up 
with a woricing tide that sounds attractive and 
unambiguous. When you have a rough idea what 
the course is going to be about, think it through 
in more precise terms, including what you hope 
people will be able to do or think or feel or say by 
the end C objectives ' ). Now identify the interme- 
diate steps they will have to take to get there — 
what will they have to know or be able to do at 
each stage of the course so that they can move on 
to the next? By coming up with a series of 
statements in a * hierarchy' — if this, then that — 
you will begin to construct a course outline. To 
'flesh it out' with potential subject content ask 
yourself: What exactly will they have to know at 
this point in order to achieve jc... what content 
will they have to learn about that they won't 
already know . , , and so which aspects will I need 
to include and teach? You will by now have the 
basis of a course structure and an indication of the 
necessary content for individual sessions. 

2 It may help you to reflect on the conceptual 
framework of your subject — what are the 
fundamental tenets and skills on which it rests? 
Rethinking your subject from an adult learner's 
view point can help your own understanding of 
it and help you determine which sections of it 
you might teach. Many tutors are prisoners of 
their subject traditions and their own training 
within them. You should not expect to guide 
people through every avenue, but you can pro- 
vide them with the important principles and 
skills that they need at their particular stage of 
development and which they will then be able 
to transfer to new situations. 



This does not mean that you must teach every- 
thing fit)m first principles. It will probably be 
more appropriate, especially at the start, for you 
to provide students with sufficient critical points 
that wiU enable them to move on. (They do not 
need to know global warming theory to judge 
whether it will rain tomorrow!) Because they 
are adults with knowledge, experience and ex- 
pertise in other content areas, they will under- 
stand what you are doing if you share your 
strategy with them. They know that they do not 
need to imderstand everything about a subject 
to deal with the issue that is of interest to them 
at tliat moment. Draw any theory from practice 
and experience rather than the other way round. 

3 Once you have a clear idea of what you might 
include, err on the side of less content rather 
than more. Whilst it is probably quite a good 
idea to prepare more material than you think 
you might need for a particular session, resist 
the temptation to teach more than is absolutely 
necessary. The most common mistake tutors 
make is to cram in too much content. It is much 
more rewarding for students to be able to use 
some of the important knowledge and skills of 
your subject rather than be exposed to yet more 
material which they carmot possibly absorb. 
Most of us seem to have an unstoppable desire 
to tell people everything we know. It is as if our 
enthusiasm for our subject, coupled with a 
feeling of guilt about short-changing students, 
stops us from recognising the principles of 
good adult learning and teaching. 

4 You may be working to an external syllabus 
and feel that you arc compelled to teach all ine 
content it specifies. If you find out what your 
students already know and what they feel they 
need, you should be able to select what material 
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is essential, what is peripheral and what they 
already know sufficiently well for you lo be 
able to move on. Syllabuses rarely indicate the 
structure and emphases to be placed on particu- 
lar topics nor do they usually specify the ap- 
proach which should be taken. You arc quite at 
liberty to decide, in consultation with your 
group, how a topic is to be tackled. There is 
probably much greater freedom to select and 
prioritise the cx)ntent defined by a syllabus than 
would at first appear. Syllabuses are as much 
guides as directives. 

5 Many of the same points can be made about 
books, especially those which you may have 
selected as course texts. They are a learning 
resource rather than a teaching prescription. 
Even where you are using a commercial learn- 
ing package — such as the sort the BBC 
produces for languages — you should select, 
re-order, emphasise and extend as seems best 
to you to meet the particular needs of the 
individuals you are working with. 

6 Not all the subject content that you think your 
students should engage with has to be presented 
during a session. Some of it will certainly lend 
itself to self-study orindividual practice. Adults 
are responsible to themselves for their own 
learning, though they share with you the re- 
sponsibility for the course. Thus you are at 
liberty to negotiate with them the areas of 
content that they might follow up on their own 
rather tlian in session time. You will have to 
guide such * distance learning' and help them 
decide whether their private study can best be 
undertaken through the use of handouts, a read- 
ing plan or a practice schedule. However, 
ensure you resist the temptation of packing the 
spaces you create in your sessions with yet 
more content! 



7 The subject content for a session does not have 
to be *for all the people, all of the time'. Most 
groups consist of individuals with differing 
experiences, levels of expertise and potential 
for learning. More advanced students will be 
able to work with subject content that is not 
appropriate for beginners in the group. One of 
the advantages of organising participants into 
sub-groups is that you can choose the material 
each groupis to work with to match their needs 
more exactly. 

8 You should also watch out for the occasions 
when several students have much the same 
needs at a particular time. This can often 
happen in practical subjects where people are 
working on their own projects. Gathering an ad 
hoc group together will allow you to present 
some new content to them more efficiently, be 
it a new technique or an additional piece of 
knowledge. In so doing, you may be satisfying 
those who cannot proceed any further without 
it and preparing those who are beginning to 
reach the stage where they need it. Moreover, 
by specifically targeting a piece of content to a 
particular sub-group you will not interrupt other 
members of the group who would not benefit 
from it at that moment. 



Many tutors lack confidence in theirown knowl- 
edge and expertise. Some spend hours studying 
everything they can put their hands on in a 
desp-^rate attempt boili to fill supposed gaps in 
thci r knowledge and to find the ultimate answer 
of what to teach to others. Keep up-to-date in 
your subject by all means, indeed you have a 
professional duty to do so, but focus less upon 
what you feel you don't know and more upon 
what your students need you to teach them. 



KEY POINTS 

□ Use the test ^need to know — nice to know' when deciding on what content 
to include. 

□ Prepare sufficient content, but if you teach less of it they may learn rather 
more. 
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9 Consultation and negotiation 



There is much to be said for involving adult students in decision-making processes within adult education 
settings, not least because it is a clear recognition of their equality and adulthood. Within the context of a 
course, discussion between the group members and the tutor about such things as the aims and objectives of 
a course and the way it i s planned and organised, the subject content, the leamingAeaching methods to be used 
and the manner in which the students and the course are to be evaluated, demonstrates a commitment to the 
notion of student responsibility for, and 'ownership' of their own learning. Experience indicates that the 
opportunity to share in the making of decisions about a course increases student interest, commitment, 
motivation and learning. 

Two distinct processes are involved, either separately or in tandem. In the first, consultation, the tutor 
'consults' the group but retains the option of whether or not to modify his/her proposals. In the second, 
negotiation, the decision to adopt a particular direction or to make a change is a mutual one, agreed by 
group and tutor together. The different opinions that tutors hold about Uie use of consultation and negotiation 
with their adult groups in part reflect their individual beliefs about the nature of the tutor-student relationship 
and the implicit contract of a course description. Their attitudes may also be influenced by judgments of tiie 
likely level of prior subject knowledge and of the adult educational experience of a particular group. 



1 All consultation and negotiation take place 
within given parameters, eg institutional regu- 
lations, timing and environmental constraints, 
the availability of resources, syllabus and/or 
examination requirements, as well as the inher- 
ent demands of the subject discipline and the 
tutor's capabilities. Certain aspects of a course 
or session may simply not be *up for grabs' and 
in such instances you can only relay the relevant 
information with appropriate explanation and 
rationale. However, it ought to be possible for 
you to strike a realistic balance between those 
aspects of the course which are for 'information 
only', those for 'consultation' and those which 
are 'negotiable'. 

2 Negotiation, unlike consultation, demands some 
level of knowledge on the part of group mem- 
bers. It cannot be undertaken from a position of 
ignorance. Group participants must possess an 
optimum level of awareness of the issues in- 
volved and of the subject under consideration if 
they are going to share in such decisions.They 
must also be aware of the consequences of a 
particular decision, ie if A is chosen, then B 
may have to be forfeited. 

3 The process of negotiation, and to some extent 
consultation, is likely to prove strange to many 
adult students and upsetting to some. It is not 
likely to have been a feature of their previous 
education and some may still see the tutor as 



' expert' . Where this is likely to be the case, you 
need to introduce negotiation with care: too 
much, too soon will be counter-productive. 

4 It is incumbent upon you to initiate some pro- 
cedure whereby a group is empowered to un- 
dertake negotiation of some (or all) of the 
curriculum and of tne course's (or session's) 
organisation and management. This may be 
done in a number of ways, including the follow- 
ing: 

* Where your group is unfamiliar with the 
ccmcept of negotiation or does not possess the 
knowledge to make a valid contribution to a 
discussicKi, you could commence by consult- 
ing them about most issues whilst begirming 
the process of negotiation of a few. You 
could select some of the more practical issues 
such as starting on time,homework, smoking 
and coffee breaks and ask people to agree 
some ground rules. As the course progresses, 
you can suggest they might like to negotiate 
about other aspects too. 

* You could prepare and run a preliminary 
sequence of activities at the start of the course 
which will help group participants recognise 
their existing knowledge as well as lead 
them to identify their own needs. Such a 
procedure carried out during the first (and 
perhaps second) session will provide them 
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with an optimum level of knowledge to 
engage in negotiation and take infonned de- 
cisions with you about what is to be done 
during the rest of the course. 

* Where you judge people already possess the 
appropriate knowledge on which to base their 
judgments, you could contact them before the 
course takes place and ask them to propose in 
writingthe tqrics (andprocedures) they would 
like to see included. You take the rcspcaisibil- 
ity for producing an overall structure based 
on the strength of demand, presenting it to 
them for their caifirmation when you meet in 
the first session. 

* Where a group can engage in total ncgotia- 
ticKi from the outset and would want to do so 
face to face, you can devote the first part of the 
course to the process. This is the least 
plannable of all procedures and it can take an 
inordinate amount of time as well lead to 
periods of intense frustration. Nevertheless, 
the outcomes in terms of shared responsibil- 
ity and commitment to both individual and 
group learning can considerable. 

5 Some potentially negotiable areas include: 

— content of the course 

— order and structure of the subject content 

— ways of leaching and learning 

— assignments/student work 

— assessment and evaluation 

— attendance 

— the environment (venue, classroom layout, 
smoking) 

— times and timing (start/finish, coffee breaks 
etc) 

— resources and materials (supply and cost) 

— social activities. 



It may be that neither you nor the group has the 
power to enact a desired change or modifica- 
tion. In such circumstances, you can carry on 
the process of negotiation on behalf of the 
group with those who have such power, ie 
institutional managers or those with responsi- 
bility for the subject and its standards. 

6 Whatever level of negotiation procedure you 
use, it is crucial that you monitor the discussion 
carefully and try to keep the emotional tem- 
perature down. You should provide guidance 
and advice, pointing out the potential results of 
a particular proposal whilst indicating aspects 
or topics that may have been ignored or inap- 
propriately discarded. You should keep the 
group in touch with accepted procedures and 
subject rationale as well as makii^g your own 
contribution about what you believe might or 
might not be included. The group will want to 
know your preferences and hear what you think 
about their proposals. 

7 Negotiation carries with it shared responsibility 
for its results. The group must recognise that 
decisions may not necessari ly benefit them in the 
ways they intended or foresaw. At the end of the 
discussions, you should summarise what has 
been proposed, making sure that everyone un- 
derstands the implications o f what they are agree- 
mg to; you should then set about implementing 
the decisions. 

8 If all this talk about negotiation frightens you, 
reflect for a moment. The chances are that you 
are already doing it with your adult students 
though they (and you) may call it setting ground 
rules, agreeing what we'll do next time, dis- 
cussing our next move or something similar. So 
it might not be so novel after all. 



KEY POINTS 

□ Share some of the responsibility for the course with students; they will 
be more committed to making it work as a result. 

□ Involve students in making decisions about the course right from the 
start. 



Ill Methods 



Introduction 



No one method of teaching adults will suit every occasion. What matters is to choose a method or methods 
which best help adults achieve the task in hand. Experience indicates that a combination of methods is likely 
to be more effective than any one used singly and that a variety will help maintain people's interest and 
motivation. 

An imaginative choice of teaching methods and their efficient implementation and management will allow 
students to participate in a range of appropriate activities — listening, looking, talking, doing — and this will 
facilitate their learning. 



1 One way of categorising methods which may 
help you with their selection is by the type of 
activity involved: 

— presentation , where the tutor prcdomi nantly 
transmits ideas, information or skills, for 
example by lecturing and demonstrating, 
often using a chalkboard, flip chart, etc 

— interaction, where knowledge and experi- 
ence are shared between the teacher and the 
learners and/or amongst the learners them- 
selves, for example by discussion, question- 
ing, role play and brainstorming 

— search, where the learners explore and dis- 
cover for themselves, either on their own or 
in small collaborative groups, for example 
by individual practice, problem solving tasks 
and case studies. 



This is potentially a more useful description 
than the overly- simplistic categories o f * leamcr 
centred* and * teacher centred' which have been 
in vogue recently. These latter terms, even 
where they are recognised as being the ends of 
a continuum, often carry with them an implicit 
assumption that the former is in some way 
philosophically and psychologically superior 
to the latter. 

Another bipolar categorisation, that of * class 
teaching' and 'circular tour', is at least not 
value-laden though in truth it only ser\'es to 
describe the teacher's role. 



2 A further way of categorising methods is by 
*domains of learning': 

— the affective domain is concerned with atti- 
tudes. The methods which would be included 
here are discussion, case study, role play and 
simulation ... 

— the psycho motor domain is concerned with 
skills. The methods which would be included 
here are demonstration, individual practice, 
and coaching ... 

— the cognitive domain is concerned with 
knowledge. The methods which would be 
included here are lectures, small group work 
and problem solving tasks ... 

3 However, neither of these categorisations pro- 
vides a fully adequate description. A particular 
method may be described both as interactive or 
search and another might as easily facilitate the 
acquisition of a skill as an item of knowledge. 
A more complete framework within which to 
m ake cho ices abou t m e thods i s to think through 
the question: which method or methods will 
best help my students to learn? whilst bearing 
in mind: 

— the specific learning objective(s) 

— the t\pe of material 

— the need for variety of activity 

— the methods with which ^he group is already 
familiar 

— the group's preferences 

— your familiarity withand liking forthemcthod 

— your skills and ability to manage the metliod 

— the facilities available. 
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4 You could choose from: 



Lecture/talk * 

LectureAalk with group participation* 
Demonstration — showing* 
Demonstration — do it with me* 
Panel/debate 

Discussion* 

Small group tasks and activities 

Brainstonning 

Buzz group 

Visits and field trips 

Case study 

Role play 

Simulation 

Games 

Seminars 

Individual practice and supervision* 
Tutorials 

Individual projects 
Diary 

Work between sessions 

The following sections consider each o^ these methods. The more common (*) are presented in detail whilst 
the rest are set out in tabular form, showing some of their main features and advantages. 



10 Talks, lectures and presentations 



There is a view held by some adult educators that the presentation of knowledge in a talk or lecture is in some 
way improper and demeans those who listen. This denies reality since we all can and do learn effectively from 
such presentations when they are properly prepared, managed and delivered. 

Talks and lectures are an efficient way of providing information and ideas within a specific period of time. 
Speakers can organise and structure the knowledge they possess and offer it to others with a sense of 
immediacy. They can develop an argument, outline a field of knowledge, summarise a topic, pose pertinent 
questions and highlight relevant issues for the benefit of their listeners. Given that people stay mentally active, 
involved and interested, a talk or lecture can be a quick and effective method of transmission from one person 
to a number of others. 



1 How much material people arc able to retain as 
a result of a sustained period of listening to 
another depends on a number of features, not 
least of which are their personal levels of inter- 
est and motivation. Some of the important 
characteristics of good presentations are: 

— clarity 

— logical organisation 

— interest 

— emphasis of important points 

— correct pitch 

— statements to link key points 

— relevance 

— involvement of listeners 

— appropriate examples 

— appropriate resources and AVA 

all of which need to be offered by well prepared 
and enthusiastic presenters who acknowledge 
the adulthood of their audiences. 



2 Even the most attentive listener may mentally 
wander off into a 'micro-sleep'. It ^eems that 
people's attention often strays after 20 minutes 
or so of sustained listening. However, those 
who are given the opportunity to actively ma- 
nipulate the ideas and information being pre- 
sented to them — who think about the point just 
made, recognise the example being given, ex- 
tract the principle, examine the relationship 
between the new and what they already know 
— arc much more likely to learn and remember 
what they hear than arc those who sit passively 
letting the words wash over them. 
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3 Learning is something that learners must do for 
themselves; it is not something that you as 
teacher can do for them. The way you present 
your material, however, can have a significant 
effect on how effectively that learning takes 
place. It follows that the job of giving a talk 
calls for careful preparation and skill. You 
must aim for clarity and interest both in the way 
you structure your material and the manner in 
which you deliver it. If you are unintelligible 
and boring with complex and esoteric content, 
you cannot expect people to listen, let alone 
learn, 

4 Though there are a number of ways that a talk 
or lecture can be structured — the 'classical' 
survey, the sequential description, the prob- 
lem-cx:ntred approach — each can use the same 
straightforward approach: an orientation, a set 
of key points and a summary. 

* Youropeningor orientation should gain and 
hold attention from the start. You need to 
motivate the listeners as well as inform them, 
so devise a 'lead-in' which will both capture 
thei r interest and be rele v ant to what you want 
to talk about Some tutors begin with an 
unambiguous statement of liie question or 
problem under discussion. Alternatively, 
you could start with: 

— a reference to or a request for the listeners' 
experiences 

— a question ... actual or rhetorical 

— a relevant anecdote 

— a novel object, item, or picture 

— a reference to yourself. 
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* The key points are the important points that 
make up your exposition. Explain each in 
tum, avoiding technical terms and complex 
sentences. Use examples or illustrations that 
are lucid, unambiguous and recognisable to 
your listeners. 

There are four tactics or verbal markers which 
you can use which will help people follow what 
you say. What they are called is not particularly 
important, but what each one does is! They are: 

— signposts which indicate structurc and direc- 
tion. /' d like to talk about dietary fibre. First, 
I want to outline what it is; second, to identify 
where it occurs in our foodstuffs; third, to 
examine the ways in which it is of benefit to 
us. 

— frames which indicate the beginning and end 
of a sub- topic. So those are the main charac- 
ters in the novel. Lefs now look at how they 
first meet each other. 

— foci which highlight or emphasise the key 
points. So the main point is to measure very 
accurately and You will never succeed unless 
your tools are always kept sharp. 

— links which join one pari of an explanation 
with another. So you can see that the French 
had quite a different concept of colonialism. 
This begins to explain their reactions to ... 

* The summary is a restatement of the impor- 
tant key points. You should not introduce 
new ideas at this stage though you may use 
other words to review what you have al ready 
said. The way that you link the key poinLs 
together should lead to your conclusion, the 
answer to the problem or question you posed 
at the outset. To sum up then, lefs Just look at 
the main points we' ve talked about ... 

5 One of the difficulties faced by many tutors is 
knowing how much to tell people. As was 
pointed out in Section 8 (Content), most of us 
end up telling them too much. So rethink your 
topic from their point of view and make sure 
that you tell your listeners only what they need 
to know *now'. 

* New material should relate in some way to 
what listeners already know. It is much easier 
to understand and Icam something new about 
an area that is already familiar than to tackle 
a topic which is quite novel, and which has no 
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connection to existing knowledge. Where 
the topic is new, you will need to draw 
analogies and examples that will form bridges 
between what is already known and what is 
not. 

* Think out your examples and illustrations 
carefully before you begin: do not hope that 
they will come to you on the spur of the 
moment. People like to hear about things 
from areas with which they are familiar so 
use concrete examples that relate to their 
existing experience. The more telling and 
meaningful yourillusu*ation,themore likely 
people are to remember the ideas to which 
they rclaic 

* Check that your listeners comprehend what 
you are talking about. Look at members of the 
group and watch for clues and cues of their 
inierest,involvement and attitudes. Ask them 
if they understand, though you may get a 
more candid answer if you ask more ob- 
liquely: Are you happy so far or should I go 
over the main points? I know that one or two 
areabitdifficultovsomcMngsmWdir. Change 
your approach or modify what you intend to 
do if the feedback warrants it. 

6 People do find it difficult to concentrate for 
long periods of time. Therefore introduce some 
change of activity. Use buzz groups amongst 
neighbours and/or give people a simple prob- 
lem to work out, perhaps checking their answer 
with a partner. Certainly give everyone a brief 
break to stretch and to change their sitting 
positions each half-an-hour or so. 

7 Consiamly use the experience of your listeners. 
Asking people to indicate a personal response 
to a point by a show of hands is a minimal way 
of doing this. Asking for individual contribu- 
tions, questions, answers and observations from 
members of the group involves them more 
actively, though to start with they may find it a 
bit of a risk in front of everyone else. (Tell them 
to think about a point with a partner first and 
then ask for a combined view, thereby allowing 
them to share any feeling of expoisure). 

8 Do not give everything away. It is worth en- 
couraging people to draw their own conclu- 
sions and come up witli Ihe principles involved 
rather than always telling them. Pose a question 



and give them time to think. Encourage them 
to try out their idea on a partner ... ask if anyone 
would like to offer you a solution. If they have 
lo struggle a bit mentally, that is no bad thing. 

9 Some important communication skills for giv- 
ing talks and lectures include the following. 

* Speak clearly and directly to people. This 
docs not mean you have to develop a new 
voice or different accent. Talk naturally at a 
pace to suit your listeners. Use pauses and 
silences as well as altering the tone and pitch 
of your voice to emphasise what you say. 

* Effective presentation is about open commu- 
nication. Look directly at people and meet 
their eyes. Try not to fix your gaze on the 
ceiling, your notes, or the clock! 

* Movement can help sustain people's atten- 
tion. Make use of the space between yourself 
and the group. Avoid becoming frozen to the 
same spot but do not undertake marathon 
walks either. 

* Most gestures are quite acceptable and help 
underline what you say. Your personal man- 
nerisms are part of you and unless they are 
gross they will not be of great consequence to 
your listeners. 

* Avoid using language which is not compre- 
hensible to your students. However, there is 
no reason why you should not introduce new 
terminology if you explain it carefully, per- 
haps noting the terms on board Jargon is a 
problem only if people do not understand it. 

* Make full use of resources and audio-visual 
aids to illustrate and enhance your talk and 
your listeners* understanding. 

10 There is a tradition of question time at the end 
of a talk. If you have a relatively small group 
this can work quite well, but with a larger 
audience it can often be stilted and unsatisfac- 
tory. One solution is to give people a little time 
to identify any questions they may have with a 
partner first. The partner may actually be able 
to answer the question though it will also give 
the questioner time to refine his or her que? lion 



after being reassured that it is a worthwhile one. 
.You could encourage people to ask questions 
during your talk though it can happen that you 
are due to cover the substance of a question in 
the next section! 

1 1 The suggestions given so far refer to a talk or 
lecture where the level of active group partici- 
pation is minimal. Such passivity might be 
quite appropriate because of the size of the 
audience, constraints of time or content, or 
where you judge that a period of quiet listening 
and reflection is called for. However, when you 
have the freedom, consider reversing the more 
normal procedure. Start with a short period of 
some group interaction — questions, a buzz 
group, small group work or a practical task — 
you can then draw upon their observations and 
tentative solutions in^our subsequent discourse. 
Better still, construct a sequence where your 
input is interspersed with individual and group 
activities. A number of variations are possible 
but some examples are: 

A 

Tutor talk 
Buzz group 
Tutor talk 

Comment on slides/pictures 
Tutor talk 

B 

Group activity 
Brain stomi 
Tutor talk 
Individual task 
Small group comparison 
Tutor talk 

C 

Introduction 
Video 

Review of video 
Tutor talk 

Small group analysis 
Plenary feedback 



In each instance the tutor's presentation holds 
the subsidiary activities together, all of which 
can quite easily be run even in a lecture tlieatre 
Willi the audience remaining seated. 



12 The lectureAalk with group participation just 
described allows listeners to contribute and 
participate more, toexpericnce a greater variety 
of opinion and information and interact with 
others andclarify their ownideas. However you 



choose to structure your talk or lecture, remem- 
ber that people respond to speakers who are 
warm, enthusiastic and stimulating. So smile 
and try to look as if you enjoy both your subject 
and the opportunity of sharing it with others. 



KEY POINTS 

□ Challenge people to choose, judge and manipulate ideas rather than 
leaving them to sit and listen passively. 

□ Build some participative activities into your presentation as well as 
using well-prepared teaching resources and visual aids. 
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11 Demonstration 



Practical activities in particular require that students receive careful instruction followed by opportunities for 
guided practice. Common sense says that people learn best from a combination of seeing, hearing and doing. 
Thus a demonstration, whether of the * watch me first' variety or the *do it with me' type should: 

— state the activity involved and indicate its purpx)se and/or outcome 

— arouse and maintain students' interest 

— reveal the main steps of the activity and identify the likely problem areas 

— inspire confidence in students so that they will be willing to try themselves 

— be so timed that students can undertake individual practice afterwards and receive feedback about their 
perfomiance. 



1 Before undertaking a demonstration you will 
need to be clear in your own mind what you are 
going to demonstrate, and why, and that you 
yourself can do it adequately. 

* Break it down iato its basic steps or move- 
ments. Remembcrthat what is easy and quite 
com prehensible to you probabl y will not be to 
your students. Strive to simplify it. An 
overslick demonstration may rob people of 
their self-confidence when they come to do it. 
You are trying to show them how, not give a 
royal command performance. 

* Prepare any teaching aids that will help stu- 
dents understand what is involved. Diagrams 
and models may well be helpful in addition to 
anything you may physically be able to show 
them. The 'Blue Peter ... here's one I've 
already done has much to recommend it. 
Letting your students see one or more exam- 
ples of the aimed-for finished product at the 
start will help them put the separate pieces 
into a meaningful mental whole. Be ready to 
demonstrate the whole activity to them at the 
outset. 

2 Before starting the demonstration you should 
describe what you intend to do and why. 

* Make sure everyone can see as well as hear 
you. There is nothing wrong with a raised 
position — a dais, stage or table — i f you feel 
comfortable there and the students can see 
you better. Depending upon what you arc 
demonstrating, you could change your posi- 
tion in the room at some point so that you arc 
nearer those at the back. Speak cleariy and 
distinctly, and make eye contact with people. 
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* *Show and tell' the finished product. Then 
run through the main stages of the complete 
activity so that they know what they are 
aiming to do. If you can only do the thing 
once — you have only one set of ingredients 
or materials — briefly describe the major 
steps you are going to take, miming the 
crucial actions or holding up the important 
components. 

3 Begin the demonstration, accompanying each 
step of your activity with a verbal description. 
Your words should marry your actions though 
you do not have to talk all the time or give a 
continuous running commentary. The more 
involved manoeuvres might be best completed 
in silence anyway. Language is important: use 
words that people understand. 

* Encourage people to ask questions about the 
process (and the product) as you are demon- 
strating. If it is clear that you need to hold 
back from giving an answer for a minute 
whilst you complete some action they will 
understand. 

* Adjust the speed of your movements to suit 
your students, especially if they are watching 
and copying, ic the *do it with me' type of 
demonstration. 

4 Once you have finished demonstrating, you 
will need to check the process has been under- 
stood. There are a number of ways you can do 
this: 

* Ask students to check with one another that 
tlicy do know what to do by showing each 
other or talking it through. One may have 
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missed a point and feel happier about asking 
a colleague than showing his/her 'ignorance* 
in front of the group. 

Ask if there arc any points that people are not 
sure about and if they would like you to go 
over anything again ... even offer to show 
them the whole thing again if it is feasible. 

Ask students to recap the main points — 
verbalising the process will help reinforce 
their learning. 



5 Individual practice and supervision is covered 
in the next section. Your observation and as- 
sessment of people*s attempts to carry out the 
activity that you have just demonstrated is the 
best test of whether they have understood. On 
the basis of what you see them do, you can 
assess their proficiency both as individuals and 
as a group and modify what you do next as 
follows: 



* Repeat the demoastration so that everyone 
can review the main points. 

* Invite amorecompetentmembcrofthegroup 
to demonstrate whilst you comment upon 
what s/he is doing, as a way of reinforcing for 
others what you yourself have done earlier. 
(Take care not to embarrass any individual in 
this way or set up any sense of competition in 
the group.) 

* Have an informal discussion of what the 
group finds easy ... or hard ... or fun ... or 
impossible! 

6 Finish the demonstration part of your session 
with a word of encouragement to help people to 
carry on on tfieir own. The chances are lliat you 
did not find it that easy when you first started to 
do it, so tell them so, including the laughable 
mistakes that you made. Give out any printed 
material or handout setting out the main points 
if you have not already done so. 



KEY POINTS 

□ Prepare for your demonstration by breaking it down into appropriate 
stages that people will understand and be able to cope with. 

□ Check often that people can see what you are doing and that they 
understand how each part fits into the whole. 
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12 Individual practice and supervision 



It is obvious 10 all that use and practice of a new skill, action or idea will improve performance. However, the 
important point for you as tutor is not only that you provide your students with opportunities to try something 
out which they may not be able to do elsewhere but that you can also give them individual help and 
encouragement. Such supervised practice may well be the optimum learning procedure. 



1 Participants should know exactly what they are 
to do. Even where the practice follows directly 
on a demonstration you should specify clearly 
what you want individuals to do. 

* Plan specific times and opportunities during 
a sessicxi when individual practice is to be 
undertaken. Warn students so that thw^y can 
come properly prepared. 

* Arrange the environment with care. If it 
means changing rooms, moving furniture, 
sweeping floors, altering the ventilation, light- 
ing, heating and so on, then do so. Ideally, 
such things should be done before students 
arrive but reality may dictate oihenvise. Ne- 
gotiate with the group beforehand and devise 
some system where all knuckle down to 
prepare the setting together (and undertake to 
put it back afterwards.) 

* Inject enthusiasm and enjoyment into the 
proceedings and emphasise the benefits that 
can and should accrue. Warn the group that 
they may not doit perfectly first time but that 
you feel surc that everyone should be able to 
make a fair stab at it. 

* Ensure that people are employing the correct 
procedure from the start, even wherc you 
have decided that you are going to 'shape' 
their behaviour from a basic approximation 
to a honed product. It may be difficult to 
correct learnt mistakes once an individual 
feels s/he is well on the way to success. 

* Organise things so that opportunities for 
competition are minimal for there may be 
some individuals who secretly want to be 
best. Talking this through with the group 
beforehand will help and so will position- 
ing people carefully in the room, though 
one or two may still need a gentle, private 
word from you. 



2 When supervising, observe and/or listen to 
each person in order to diagnose what they are 
doing. Make an assessment in terms of their 
previous performance, the nature and difficulty 
of the new activity, and what you judge them to 
be capable of. 

Allocate your lime fairly amongst individuals. 
Adults will not expect equal time from you 
every session but they will expect you to be fair 
overall. Guard against giving too much atten- 
tion to particular individuals at the expense of 
the majority. 

3 Be conscious of the group as a whole, even 
when you are dealing with one pei"Son at a time. 
Listen and watch in case some or all are bored, 
mystified or ready for more. If you see or hear 
that others want your assistance, acknowledge 
their requests and indicate that you will get 
round to them. There is no reason why they 
should not seek advice and comment from 
others near them. However, watch out for the 
group 'expert* who may go on a 'circular tour' 
of his/her own, dispensing incorrect advice and 
unhelpful comments. 

4 Encourage individuals, whilst making surc that 
the quality of performance they are aiming for 
is within their potential capacity. Find out what 
they think about what they are doing and praise 
them for trying as well as achieving. Give 
specific hints and guidelines rather than vague 
assurances. (See Section 21 on Assessment,) 

5 The whole purpose of an individual practising 
any activity is to be able do it more efficiently 
and effectively. When and where people begin 
to experience positive effects and/or achieve 
something they see to be worthwhile, theirown 
achievement will spur them to further success. 
Until then, you will need to reward and rein- 
force their attempts. 
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Here are forty-nine ways of saying good that you might use: 



I 

I 


/ 1iIr/> tU/^tl 




I uu re reauy worKing naru luuuy: 




TUnf* c winUtf 

inUl S rlgrli! 




jou re uoing inai oeauiijuuyi 




I fiui s 1916 wuyi 


0^ 


TUnt* c iff 

I nai s III 


A 
H 


lOU ft uOlrlg JlrlC: 


00 


I nai s gooai 


D 


[ylC6 gUlflgl 


JU 


Th /it* p th/f XAJ/TK} f/\ /1/^ iff 

A nai s ine way lo ao in 


0 


That's coming along nicely! 


7 1 


You are really learning a lot! 


/ 


i nat s great! 


70 


That's better than ever! 


o 
o 


I ernjici 




Fine! 


0 

y 


kjOOu WOrKl 




iyuw inai IS gooa. w eu aonei 




I nai s oeiien 




I ou rememoerea: 


1 1 


iLXceueni! 


JO 


JOU re reauy improving: 


10 
IL 


Smashing! 


77 
J/ 


I really think you' ve got it! 


1 7 


kjOOu going: 


Jo 


weu, iGOK ai you: 


1 A 


Keep it up! 


70 
Jy 


Tremendous! 


1 D 


1 nai s rcuuy nitc. 




I /in Iil//f thnti 

i UU iiKe inui: 


1A 
10 


Keep up the good work! 


A 1 


ureat: 


17 
J / 


Mucn oeiien 


AO 


JOU aia inai very weui 


1 O 

lo 


Good for you! 


A 7 
4j 


Congratulations! 


10 

17 


That's very much better! 


AA 


That was first class! 




Cv/T/' tI'M •»! ft Witt 

tLxaciiy rignii 




well aonei 




Th/if^ c /7 i /Iff /if 

1 nai o u guuu lucu: 




V/if/'u^ /*i^/j/*I/'/f/f iff 

J UU ve crucKeu ii: 




Wr%%i /iv/f /1/iino rff/ilJ^j \Atff11l 

I uu Lire uuifix rcuiiy vvciii 


47 


/^n/> vvi/if/f tim/f /in/i v/iu* o/it iff 

L/fie ffUjre iiifie ciruiyuu ve ^ui ii: 


23 


Superb! 


48 


You must have been practising! 


24 


1 knew you could! 


49 


Wow! 


25 


Keep at it — ifs coming on! 







KEY POINTS 

□ Be forthcoming with your praise without being insincere; people need 
specific encouragement and rewards. 

□ Avoid competition between students but there is nothing wrong with 
pointing out someone who is doing well or trying hard. 
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13 Discussion 



One of the most enjoyable features of adult education is meeting other people and sharing knowledge and 
experience. Discussion is a planned for and managed event where a group of people jointly explore a topic, 
area of knowledge or a set of attitudes. It is often preceded by a specific task or activity acting as a stimulus 
and it requires a clear aim and a set of leaming objectives. It follows that purposeful discussion raj^ely occurs 
spontaneously in a group without the tutor doing something more than suggesting it should take place. 



1 There is evidence that group discussion can be 
effective in modifying people's attitudes, par- 
ticularly where the group leader is seen to be a 
'credible communicator'. Where people are 
presented with new ideas and beliefs that are 
contrary to their previous experience, it appears 
easier to modify their attitudes within the sup- 
portive context of a group than where they are 
individual members of a passive audience. Dis- 
cussion within a group can enable individuals 
to gain confidence in themselves and in their 
opinions. At the same time it can also be useful 
in helping group members arrive at a clearer 
understanding of a topic, whether or not they 
subsequently modify their behaviours. 

2 However, the method does have limitations. 
As tutor you will need to be aware that many 
adults do not find it easy to join in open group 
discussions and indeed they may be averse to 
the whole idea. They may prefer to be taught 
and you will have to provide sympathetic en- 
couragement and support to persuade them to 
participate. 

3 Although group discussion can promote leam- 
ing and attitude change, it is not a very effective 
way of presenting information. Yet without a 
core of received knowledge, a discussion can 
degenerate into pooled ignorance. You will 
therefore need to guide and encourage students' 
reading and leaming to the point where they 
can actively participate to some purpose. 

4 The following points suggest how you might set 
about preparing for worthwhile discussions: 

* Determine the objectives of the particular 
discussion. What is it that you intend that 
each individual should be able to do, or think 
or feel as a result of taking part? Identify the 
topic and the purpose of the discussion some 
time before so that students know what they 
will be talking about 



^ If the discussion is to follow on from a film, 
a talk, a demonstraticxi, some reading, then 
decide upon the specific theme(s) you want to 
consider and design specific questions to 
structure the subsequent discussion. Altema- 
tively, plan a task or activity which people 
can begin with, perhaps working in small 
groups of two, three or four. Whichever way 
you do it, you will need to provide a clear 
structure and a starting point; people should 
have an orientation period before they can 
begin. 

* Groups need to be large enough to include a 
variety of opinions and experience, yet small 
enough to allow each individual to feci that 
s/he can safely make a contribution. With a 
group as large as 20, it would help if you 
broke it down into t^o smaller groups. This 
will encourage the less confident and draw 
upon everyone's view point Find someone 
suitable from each group to act as *chair'/ 
facilitator. You could combine the groups 
later in the session, ask for a summary of the 
ideas and opinic^is that emerged from each 
and then try to draw some general conclu- 
sions from what wa«: said. 

* Get the environment right. To facilitate the 
free flow of ideas, arrange the chairs in an 
informal way — a close U-shape or circle, 
without desks but with gaps to let people in 
and out. Get people comfortably seated; 
avoid having them sitting (or hiding) behind 
each other. Try to avoid old antagonists 
SI tting directly opposite each other, or cliques 
sitting together. 

* There is no optimum period of time for a 
discussion. It depends upon the topic, the 
group and how much total time you have 
available. When you prepare for the session, 
decide how much time you think you should 
devote to it, check that the objectives you 
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have in mind are achievable within the time- 
scale, then stick to it. 

5 You will need to actively manage what is going 
on, supporting, guiding and encouraging your 
students. 

* Make selective use of questions to encou rage 
quieter people to contribute. It might be 
useful at the start to ask what they feel about 
something rather than what they thinlCy this 
may seem less threatening to them. Silences 
do not have to be filled. Most people need 
time to absorb and reflect upon what has just 
been said by others and to think through how 
they react to it 

* Treat your students ' viewpoints with respca 
— even though you may disagree with some 
of the information they offer or the attitudes 
they express. On the other hand, you should 
challenge statements which display obvious 
racist, sexist and other derogatory attitudes, if 
others do not do so. 

* One of your main functions, once members 
of the group are actively participating, is to 
keep them focused on the topic and to ensure 
that their contributions arc relevant and pur- 
poseful. Therefore, you should: 

— clarify vague or confusing remarks 

— query obvious misconceptions and wrong 
ideas if others do not 

— confirm that everyone understands what is 
being said 

— ask contributors to substantiate statements, 
especially where they show undue prejudice 
and rigid attitudes 



— note down the important points so that you 
can refer to them later. 

6 Discussions can easily fade away, though on 
some occasions people become so enthusiastic 
and interested it is difficult to stop them. 

* Call a halt to the proceedings at the right 
moment Ideally this will be at a 'natural 
break' in the discussion, around the time you 
have decided to stop. 

* Summarise what has been discussed, review- 
ing the main points. You might also consider 
making a written summary as a handout for 
the group. One of the students might be 
willing to do this if you have agreed it before- 
hand, though the task could prevent him/her 
from contributing much as s/he may well 
want to take notes. 

* Make certain that you move things on. The 
discussion had a purpose and presumably 
you are going to make use of tlie outcomes 
later, indicate how and why. 

* Thank people for having taken part and find 
time to speak to anyone who has made a 
particularly useful contribution, has partici- 
pated for the first time, has seemed unusually 
quiet, or has obviously enjoyed it. 

* Once you are on your own, evaluate what you 
think has been achieved. Consider which 
individuals may have learnt something, 
changed their attitudes, or become more con- 
fident as a result of the activity. Decide how 
you might modify the way you managed iliis 
method on another occasion. 



KEY POINTS 

□ Be clear in your own mind what you want people to achieve as a result 
of a ^formaP discussion before you initiate one. 

□ Monitor the process carefully and summarise the main outcomes at the 
end. 



14 Other methods 



What is it? 



Value to students 



Points to note 



Panel/debate 



A number of expert guests 
or knowledgeable group 
members respond to 
questions or hold a 
discussion in front of the 
group. 



A debate involves the 
presentation of cases 
plus subsequent 
arguments and defence. 



Different view points 
contrasted 

Removes tutor from 
centre 

Other groups and/or 
families can be invited 

Provides dircCt 
contact with eminent 
individuals and 
important ideas 



Invite good speakers 
who are experts 

Brief panel as to group 
level, interest and 
intended objectives 

Ask the group to prepare 
questions for the panel 

Ensure the group has 
background knowledge 

Appoint a good chair 



Small group task 

Small groups carry out a 
specific task or activity. 
It can be problem solving, 
discussion, practical 
work or physical activity. 



Encourages inter- 
personal co-operation 

People learn from each 
other 

Encourages participation 
in small, safe environment 



Qarify the task: ensure 
everyone understands 

Monitor progress 

Allow sufficient time for 
reporting and feedback 

Record the important points 



Brainstorming 

The tutor asks for a list of 
ideas, proposals, 
suggestions related to a 
particular theme. The aim 
is to produce a compre- 
hensive list which 
can be analysed 
and used as the basis of a 
subsequent task or activity. 



Every contribution is of 
of equal value 

Stimulates ideas 

Involves everyone 

Uses their experience 



Encourage people to 
produce ideas quickly 

Record responses accurately 

Avoid making judgments on 
individual contributions 

Keep to time limit 
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Buzz group 



Pairs or trios discuss a 
particular question or short 
topic very briefly. 
It can be repeated 
several times in a session. 



Can provide a prelude 
and/or a *break* ina 
presentation 

Useful and quick way 
to involve people 

Focuses attention on 
the topic in hand 

Checks out ideas, level 
of understanding and 
progress 



Ensure the topic is clear . 

Keep people to the task in 
hand 

Make it fun and 'punchy': 
watch the time 

Ask what they've come up 
with but do not use any 
formal feedback procedures 

Get them to work with other 
partners if repeated 



Visits/field trips 

Students as individuals or 
as a group visit a venue 
relevant to the course. 
It can involve interviewing 
people, finding information, 
handling artifacts, 
observing a process, or 
putting theor>' or skills 
into practice'. 



It is reality 

Enhances motivation 
and interest 

Chance to gain first- 
hand experience to 
take back and discuss 
later 



Organise it carefully 

Make a preliminary 
inspection visit 

Prepare the group; 
negotiate and agree 
the ground rules 

Allow time for debriefing 
and discussion of visit 



Case study 

The important details of 
an event or set of circum- 
stances are presented in 
written or visual form for 
the group to diagnose, 
analyse or solve a problem. 



Brings real life situations 
into the classroom 

Can test existing know- 
ledge and learning accurately 

Enh.^nccs interest 
and participation 

Improves ability to identify 
underiying principles and 
processes 



Make the case relevant, 
topical and straightforward 

Research the material 



Have clear learning 
outcomes 

Follow it with a discussion 
or olhcr activity relating 
it to real practice 
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Role play 



This is a short 
'spontaneous' acting-out 
of situations; students 
assume specific 
roles. It is 
useful for looking at 
behaviour and 
relationships. 



Provides insight into 
attitudes and feelings 
of others 

Encourages participation 
and can be fun 

Promotes importance of 
feelings as well as 
thinking and knowing 



Let individuals opt out if 
tliey so wish 

Ensure 'drama* doesn't take 
over 

Leave plenty of time for 
debriefing and discussion 

Use the experience to 
move their practice on 



Simulation 

This is a prepared 
and structured 'simulation' 
of a real situation. 
Roles, materials 
^ and background details 
are provided for each 
participant. It may be 
modified as it proceeds 
by the addition of further 
information. 



Produces considerable 
involvement and commit- 
ment to the 'characters' 

Leads to fresh insight into 
other people's perceptions 

Has the potential to 
initiate reappraisal of 
values and attitudes 



Allow time for considerable 
preparation perhaps with 
outline scripts 

Make it realistic; use props 

Agree the ground rules and 
insist they arc adhered to; 
supervise precisely 

Leave plenty of time for 
debriefing and discussion 



Games 



Large and small groups 
play an 'educational 
game' reminiscent of 
Monopoly or card 
games with some degree 
of chance. It may be 
commercial or 'home 
grown' and can focus on 
problem-solving, decision- 
making or team work. 



Can be very enjoyable 

People Icam through 
doing 

Can encourage inductive 
and deductive thought 

Helps draw links between 
'theory' and 'practice' 



Have clear objectives 

Pilot it carefully first; 
ensure you know the rules 
yourself! 

Supervise carefully in 
case it gets too boisterous 

Draw out the implications and 
principles at the end 
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Seminar 



This is an opportunity to 
provide new information 
or further clarification. It 
is usually led by a student 
who has prepared a 
paper (or demonstration) 
to give to the rest. It is 
usually followed by 
question and answer, 
and/or a discussion. 



Stimulates an individual 
to research a topic in depth 

Shares responsibility for 
^teaching' with the group 

Can result in worthwhile 
and critical discussion 

Gives individuals 
experience of leading/ 
teaching a group 



Specify/negotiate the topics 
well in advance 

Advise and support the 
student prior and during 
the session 

Request the group to do 
some preparatory work 

Watch for a tendency of the 
rest to switch off when it's 
not their turn 



Tutorial 



This is an arranged, 
planned-for discussion 
between a student (or 
2/3 maximum) and tutor. 
It is usually supervisory in 
some way with an 
individually agreed 
purpose, agenda 
and time scale. 



Allows student to follow 
up his/her particular 
needs, ideas and 
feelings 

Provides personal 
support and confirmation 

Provides the individual 
with a *yard-stick' for his/ 
her progress 



Make it a dialogue 
between equal adults 

Provide private,comfortable 
and secure environment 

Be prepared and aware 
of student's likely needs 

Negotiate and agree 
any action plans 



Individual project 



A specific task(s) is 
undertaken by an 
individual or small group. 
This may be the major 
reason why a student 
attends the course 
especially in 
practical subjects. 

It can involve researching 
a topic for later present- 
nation to the group. 



Initiative is witli the 
siudent(s) 

Likely to be highly 
moiivaiing 

Produces 
tangible outcome 

Piomotes co-operation 
with others when in 
a group situation 



Ensure it is relevant to 
and attainable by student 

Check * on-going' progress 
regularly and give 
constructive feedback 

Be aware that individual 
projects can make students 
resent time spent on what 
seem to be 'irrelevant' 
teaching episodes 
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Diary 



Students keep a personal 
record of their progress, 
their practice regime, 
their responses to 
course sessions, 
other themes or 
problems. 



Helps develop self- 
awareness and self- 
assessment 

Relates the course 
to students' real 
lives 

Provides evidence on 
aspects of personal 
behaviour which can be 
analysed and discussed 



Check that diaries do not 
become just descriptive 
without any analysis 

Set ground rules right at 
the start; avoid breaching 
any contract of privacy 

Negotiate with students 
how to monitor whether 
whether they are 
continuing to make entries 



Work between sessions 



Individuals work or study 
between group meetings. 
This can take the form of 
reading, writing or some 
other activity, such as 
collecting newspaper 
items, making a taped 
'radio-type' programme 
or interview, critically 
watching a TV programme, 
collecting artifacts, 
listening to a tape, etc. 



Keeps continuity and 
interest between sessions 

Allows students to work at 
their own pace in their 
own time 

Encourages those 
who want to stretch 
themselves 



Encourage people to 

do some sort of homework 

Specify the task(s) clearly, 
saying how (if at all) and 
when it is to be assessed 

Offer help with ideas 
and resources 

Provide an early 
opportunity to discuss and 
share any work done 



KEY POINTS 

□ Consciouisly select methods which will best help your students to learn the 
particular content or skill. 

□ Give time and thought to the preparation and management of the method 
you have chosen so that you will know how, when and where to use it in the 
session. 
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15 Working with groups 



A great deal has been written about the social psychology of groups, the way they form , the roles individuals 
play and how people interact. However, a teaching group is a special kind of group in so far as there is a 
de facto leader from the start — the tutor. Consequently, the usual social/psychological processes are 
subordinate to the particular learning tasks of individual members, whether or not they are woricing co- 
operatively. As to the size of a learning/teaching group, most sessional classes in adult, community or further 
education are between 1 2-20, Uiough a few may be slightly larger where demand is high. We have therefore 
taken a *large group' to refer to this range, and * small group(s) ' to mean a sub-division of three to six people. 

Many of the methods employed by adult education tutors are designed to work with small numbers of people 
though they will work equally well with a large group. Whatever the actual size of a group of adult students, 
the tutor's first task is to create a climate where interaction c. Zx\ ucurish, where people can participate in safety 
and learn both with and from others. What follows here arc some gcncrM thoughts about groups plus some 
suggestions about managing small group work. 



1 The difference between a class of adiilt stu- 
dents and a group made up of the same indi- 
viduals is that members of the latter will ac- 
tively relate and learn from each other as well 
as from the tutor. Being part of a group 
satisfies people's need for a sense of security 
and belonging, for giving and receiving atten- 
tion, for being favourably regarded and for 
being stimulated by and learning from others. 
Groups can provide a supportive atmosphere 
for individual practice, experimentation and 
innovation. They help people reconsider and 
modify their attitudes and approaches, as well 
as producing more varied and more stimulat- 
ing ideas than can individuals working alone. 

2 You should facilitate the group so that these 
processes happen and then capitalise upon them. 
As individuals come to trust others in the group, 
they should be more willing to participate in a 
wider range of learning tasks and activities. As 
tutor, you have the responsibility for organising 
and managing these activities in ways that will 
extend and develop individual group members. 

3 However, there- are a number of potential diffi- 
culties which you may have to resolve: 

— coping with the dominant (and quiet) 
group member 

— the potential embarrassment of more per- 
sonal self-disclosure 

— the subsequent reluctance of members to 
work on their own 



— over-concern for the emotional/social life of 
the group by some group members 

— the development of sub-groups and cliques 

— the emergence of unacceptable group norms 

— integrating new students 

— coping with those who do not want to join in. 

These arc issues both for you and the group, 
and in an ideal world they should be resolved 
jointly. However, the reality is that where 
things become problematic, students usually 
expect the tutor to resolve the crisis. 

4 There are a number of ways in which you can 
begin the process of group fonp.ation with your 
adult students. Some of the more important 
points — about using names,introducingpeople 
to one another and the use of * icebreakers ' — are 
covered in Section 23 {The first session). How- 
ever, they all have to do with people getting to 
know each other and feeling less isolated. ITie 
crucial feature is that you should makeit easy for 
people to use their nomial social skills in what 
may seem a potentially threatening setting — a 
classroom with a teacher present! 

When you decide to use a teaching method 
whichinvolves yourstudents working in small 
groups, chosen either from the methods de- 
scribed in this book or from elsewhere, there 
are a number of general pointers that you might 
find worth considering. The fact that the group 
is used to working in such ways does not 
obviate the need for preparing thoroughly and 
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acting upon identified management and proc- 
ess issues. 

5 You will need lo decide what small group size 
is best In part this will depend upon what you 
want your students to do, but it will also depend 
upon how much time you have, how big the 
group is and whether you have odd or even 
numbers. (You will not be certain until you can 
count them in front of you !). There are no hard 
and fast rules except that as group size increases 
from two to six, so the time required to do the 
task also increases though this is balanced by 
having fewer groups to report back. If you 
choose pairs or trios or quartets, decide what 
you are going to do with a student who is 'left 
out'. 

* You must decide the composition of each 
group — is it to be a free-for-all, or work with 
someone you know welly or someoneyou haven* t 
yet worked with! Do you want to arrange the 
groups according to people's backgrounds, 
personalities and/or experience or should stu- 
dents decide how they are to group them- 
selves? Again, there are no definitive rules; 
you must decide on the basis of the particular 
outcomes you want at that point, aware that 
you may well make a quite different choice for 
the next small group activity. 

6 Where equipment is involved in small group 
wodc ensure there will be enough to go round 
whetheritis pens or video cameras. People will 
get involved in the activity and will not want to 
be bothered by requests from other groups. 

* Make sure all equipment is working and that 
you know how to handle it correctly (and can 
carry out running repaire) . Even though you 
have checked it bef ore the session starts, have 
a spare ready just in case. 

* Give people time to familiarise iliemselvcs 
with any novel piece of equipment, espe- 
cially if it appears complicated. Make use of 
the students who know to help those who do 
not, but watch out for those who impose their 
superior knowledge on the less experienced. 

7 Telling people just once what you want them to 
do and how you want them to do it is rarely 
sufficient! Some might not hear the task cor- 
rectly; others will forget what you said. Try 
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telling them what the task is first and once that 
is clear tell them *how'. Better still, write the 
task down on a handout or flip-chart as well. 
Ask if there are any questions or queries, and 
even where there are none, you might still 
outline the main features again. As people are 
organising themselves, be on hand to advise, 
mo^ c the odd chair and gently facilitate getting 
everyone started. 

8 Decide how you are going to monitor what is 
taking place in each small group. You can walk 
round quiedy every so often, listening unobtru- 
sively or you can actually sit in with each group 
for a while. (If you do join a group, be aware 
that you will alter the dynamic and they may 
defer to you.) If you are happy with what people 
are doing let them gel on with it. If you discover 
that there is a general misunderstanding then 
make a brief general announcement; if it's just 
one group, quietly tell them, though the choice 
to continue discussing what they are discussing 
is actually theirs. Though no one may need you 
as they are all happy getting on, don't leave the 
room, as your absence will be adversely noted. 
Use the time quietly to get ready for the next 
part of the session. Wam everyone v/hen they 
have *x' minutes remaining. 

9 You must value the work that each group has 
done even though the real benefit may be the 
group work itself rather than the feedback to the 
whole group. Avoid asking every group to 
share everything — it becomes tedious, but 
where you must, choose the group that you 
judge will be brief and to the point to go first. 
They will be the model for the rest. Better still: 

— request each group to select/prioritise two or 
three of the more important points they have 
agreed. Then ask each in tum for one point, 
moving on to the next group for theirs and so 
on. This way everyone will be able to make 
a contribution, choosing a second or a third 
item if their * first' has already been offered by 
another group. 

— choose one group at random or let them draw 
playing cards from a pack (or numbers from 
a hat, or spills from a book) asking just them 
to dej* cribe what they did. Other groups then 
add on any additional items or ideas that they 
have come up with 

— give each group one sheet of flipchart paper 
(or an OHP acetate) and ask them to itemise 
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their findings. Show them a * mock-up' so 
they can see that you only want *x' lines, 
written this big set out like this 
— collect in a written precis (in clear, black 
handwriting) from each groupandphotocopy 
them for the rest. 

* With individual and pair work you are un- 
likely to want everyone to feedback every- 
thing, so ask for one thing from each person 
orpairand/orgiveeach astripof card orpaper 
to write down their 'best' point and ask them 
to display it using a drawing pin, Blu-tack or 
velcro boari 

* The major problem is making sense of the 
ideas as they flow in and using them thereaf- 
ter. One way is to think through beforehand 
the range of rcsponses you arc likely to get 
and prepare one or more areas on the board or 
flip chart in which to write them. This way, 
you can categorise the groups' ideas as they 
present them, making it much easier for you 
to use them in the next step. If during the 
process of writing up you shorten or edit what 
people say, check that they are happy with the 
new wording. 

* You might iry * snowballing' as something 
different. Ask each individual to identify 
four of her/his points; then negotiate v.ith a 
partner over the combined 8 (2x4) to end up 
wilhthreeforthepairoflhcm. Twopairstlicn 
negotiate their combined 6 (2x3) to produce 
two for the quartet ... two quartets then com- 
bine their 4 (2x2) to giveonc. You will have 
to work out the numbers of points to be 
negotiated at each stage, depending upon 
how many people you have to start with. You 
can, if you wish, end up wiuh two, ilirce or 
four points, to be voted on by the group as a 
whole. Make this activity fun and do not let 



people agonise over their choices: keep it 
moving like a game of musical chairs. 

10 Methods that are likely to involve personal 
identification and/or emotional responses (role 
play, simulation and other so called * experien- 
tial' methods), will require particulariy careful 
management. 

* Tell the group the topic area that is to be 
focused upon and exactly what they are to be 
asked to do. You must give them the freedom 
to opt out if they wish, in ways that do not 
cause embarrassment If it is appropriate give 
them a demonstration. (If you need a 'stooge', 
agree it with that individual beforehand.) Let 
people remain sitting comfortably while you 
explain things rather than have them standing 
around feeling sheepish. Make it clear when 
they are to start ... and how and when you will 
stop them. 

* Provide a 'debriefing' time as soon as the 
active part is over. Give people the chance to 
unwind by telling their partner(s) or you, or 
the group, how they felt about the experience, 
especially if it has engendered any antagonis- 
tic feeling towards other ' actors ' . Do not msh 
this period; it is important to individuals and 
you may be able to use some of the points 
later in the session. 

1 1 The major weakness of Uiese particular types of 
'experiential' methods is that many tutors fail 
to capitalise on the outcomes. Once people 
have experienced *what it feels like', or recog- 
nised ' what can happen ' , you must help them to 
take this awareness further through some addi- 
tional discussion and/or activity. Knowing *v/hat 
it is like' does not automatically equi p people to 
act more appropriately. 



KEY POINTS 

□ Facihtate relationships and procedures wilhin the group at the start. 

□ Actively manage small group work with tact and sensitivity, first having 
made it clear exactly what you want students to do. 
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16 Asking questions 



Though asking questions may not normally be categorised as a teaching method in the way that lecturing and 
role play are, it plays a significant part in helping people Icam. All tutors are likely to ask questions in their 
teaching regardless of the particular method they are using. As questions play such an important pan in 
helping students think and leam, consider the following: 



1 Questions are intended to evoke responses from 
individuals — mentally and usually verbally. 
When you ask a question you should be clear in 
your own mind what purpose or purposes you 
intend it to serve. They can includp: 

— stimulating interest, motivation and curiosity 

— eliciting student knowledge for Jie benefit of 
others 

— checking and assessing levels of understand- 
ing 

— focusing thinking 

— developing/stimulating logical and critical 
thought 

— developing self-expression of thought and of 
feeling 

— involving individuals and adding variety 

— encouraging communication between group 
members. 

2 One way of classifying questions involves the 
type of thinking processes required to answer 
them. These 2ivc recall, observation and thought, 
though in truth they can often merge into one 
another. Some questions can also be described 
as closed where they usually require brief, 
specific answers; others are known as open and 
require more extended answers. 

3 The process of asking questions involves vari- 
ous tactics, regardless of whether the tutor is 
trying to assess knowledge, develop thought or 
whatever. Here are some suggestions you may 
find helpful when you ask questions: 

* Make the question clear and brief, asking one 
thing at a time. Avoid questions which 
require a long introduction or an explanation 
to make them comprehensible. Sequence 
questions if you intend to ask more than one. 
Begin with Uic easier ones before asking 
those which require more thought. Avoid 
random and arbitrary questioas or those whi ch 
require mind reading on the part of students. 



* Qioose the right focus and pitch. Open 
questions usually rcquirc broad and extended 
answers and they are likely to promote further 
discussion. Oosed questions call for nar- 
rowly focused answers and they are useful for 
drawing out specific facts, promoting deduc- 
tive andlogical thought. Pitch yourquestions 
at tiie right level for the individual and the 
group, using words and concepts they under- 
stand. 

* Questions should be directed to the group as 
a whole, though you may wish to ask ques- 
tions of specific individuals on occasion. 
Make it clear to people what you intend and 
do not address your questions to the ceiling or 
your finger nails. Phrase questions so that 
everj^one has a chance to grasp them and ask 
those who look ready to answer. Try to avoid 
asking those who always know and take care 
how you handle px^ople who are nonnally 
rather quiet. 

* Be encouraging and sympaUietic in the way 
you actually ask a question. Too threatening 
or direct a manner will raise people's level of 
anxiety. 

* Pause to give people time to answer. They 
will need space to think about the question 
and to work out what they arc going to say. 
Leam to cope with Uiinking silences. 

* Respond to people's answers with warmth 
and enthusiasm. If you are encouraging in 
the way you react, they will be more likely to 
contribute again. Use non-verbal as well as 
verbal signals — look at them, smile and nod. 

* Support individuals who are sUiiggling to 
answer a question. Give them more time by 
rephrasing the question orgenUy suggesting 
a likely area of response. Where the answer 
is inconect take care not to put the person 
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down, though you should not collude with a 
wrong response: indicate the type of answer 
you are after Alternatively, ask a different 
(simplerAnore direct) question of the indi- 
vidual orperiiaps ask others if they would like 
to add anything or modify the answer. Find 
an opportunity later to value the person who 
gave a wrong answer for a subsequent correct 
response or for some other piece of positive 
behaviour, 

Wheixj you find it difficult to understand a 
response to your question, be honest and 
ask the individual to repeat and/or rephrase 
and/or explain it further. This will be to the 
benefit of the rest of tiie group since it is 
likely they will not have understood it 
either. 



* Refer back to individual answers made 
earlier in the session — as Mary said „., 
and as Parveen told us , This will help knit 
the group together, value student contribu- 
tions and boost individual egos. Where it is 
appropriate, use the responses from indi- 
viduals to construct a framework of ideas 
and understanding. You could make a note 
of important responses on the board; this 
will encourage participation and ownership 
of the material under consideration. 

4 Questioning involves people and encourages 
them to participate, but to use it solely for this 
purpose is to undervalue its full potential. Make 
frequent and thoughtful use of questions to help 
your students focus their thinking and develop 
their understanding of what they arc learning 
with you. 



KEY POINTS 

□ Be patient; what is a simple question to you may require 
considerable thought for some students. 

□ Avoid asking trivial and unanswerable questions; ask only those that 
will carry the teaching and learning process forward. 
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17 Teaching resources 



Using teaching resources, whether they be audio visual aids, materials, people, objects or events, not only 
makes the whole classroom process more interesting and enjoyable but they actually do help teachers to teach 
more effectively and adults students to learn more efficienUy. This is not to say that every session requires 
a pantechnicon of aids and resources; in some cases they might actively detract from what is being addressed. 
The choices of what to use and when depend upon a number of factors, including: 

— the particular properties of a resource that will enhance learning 

— the 'cost-benefit' outcome: increased student learning versus the tutor time, cost and effort put into its 
manufacture 

— the likely resp(xise from the group to a particular resource 

— the level of tutor experience and skill in using the item 



There are several texts available on the use of teaching resources in general and audio- visual aids (AVA) in 
particular. Several manufacturers of equipment, notably of overhead projectors, produce useful pamphlets 
containing hints and ideas. What follows here are several general points about the use of teaching resources 
and a comprehensive list of 'items'. A random inventory of some novel uses of teaching resources is also 
included together with a 'teaching box' check list. 



1 The quality of all teaching resources is impor- 
tant. Take dime and trouble to produce or 
acquire items of good quality that are bi2 
enough and clear enough for people to see and 
hear. If it is apparent to your students that you 
have not bothered very much then their moti- 
vation and interest will be affected. When you 
manufacture something worthwhile, store it 
away carefully to use another time. 

2 Make sure you know how to use the resource. 
Work on the principle that if AVA technology 
can go wrong, it will. Find out how to operate 
that particular model or item in advance and 
discoverhow to replace bulbs, fuses, etc. Check 
that it is working before any students arrive 
and identify the best working position in the 
room and the optimum seating plan. 



3 Have an alternative strategy available if for 
some reason key AVA or resources are not 
available — a bulb and its replacement both 



blow; material is not photocopied in time; a 
visitor fails to turn up. 

4 Enlist the the help of the students in your class. 
Each will have a houseful of objects, a wealth 
of ideas and experience and a desire to suggest 
alternative resources. Few will be unwilling to 
'bring and show' some object or lend it to you. 
Some will have particular skills and may well 
be willing to construct something for your use 
with the group. 



5 The odd and unusual item will gain attention 
and help people learn. Look out for the variety 
of objects and visual ideas that otiiers use in 
their classrooms and take note of what you see 
on television, at work, around the home and in 
the toy and hobby shop. Steal ideas un- 
ashamedly and adapt them to your purpose. Be 
creative in the ways you use AVA and re- 
sources — think 'laterally'. 
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6 Some learning resources: 



People 



Yourself 
Your students 
Manufacturers 



Other tutors 
Centre/college staff 
Shop owners/managers 



Centre head/principal 
Friends and relations 
Other ^professionals' 



Resource Materials 



Books 

Tutor manuals 
Reports 
Handouts 
Magazines 



Catalogues 
Photocopies 
Information notes 
Periodicals/journals 
Comics 



Advertisements 
Promotional literature 
Publicity material 
Newspapers 
Original documents 



Audio/Visual Aids 



Writing boards 
Charts 
Posters 
Photographs 
Flip chart 
Display board 



Flanncl/velcro boards 
Magnetic boards 
Tape recorder 
Record player 
Radio 
Television 



Video camera 
Video recorder 
Slide projector 
Film projector 
Overhead projector 
Epidiascope 
Microscope 



Objects 

The *rcal thing' 
Specimens 



Models 
Toys 



Samples 
A volunteer 



Outside events and visits 



Museums 

Exhibitions 

Conferences 



Lectures 
Field trips 
Specialist shops 



Sports/leisure centres 
Cinema/theatrc/concert 
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Here are some are some unusual teaching resource ideas that have been used with adult groups. If you can 
employ any of them, well and good, but it is more important that you use them as a catalyst for developing 
your own ideas: 

— Have a collection of old hats for role play. 

— Keep all your handout and OHP master sheets in plastic envelopes in a ring binder. 

— Store OHP acetates in a ring binder, interleaved with paper and catalogued with labelled section 
dividers. 

— Have a teddy bear to represent an emotive figure - a deceased relative, an accident victim or an 
aggressive colleague. 

— Put up a large blown-up photograph of the individual writer being discussed 

— Play mood music before the sessicxi: Pictures at an Exhibition in a painting class? 

— Hang up an adapted nurseiy mobile to represent a process in equilibrium. 

— Give out steel baking trays with stylised strip-magnetised pieces to find the positions of a 
sailing yacht with regard to wind, tide and estuary buoys. 

— Keep a handful of 6"x4'* blank record cards for a spontaneous group activity: it will look more 
prepared-for than asking students to find a bit of paper. 

— Buildup abook box 'library'. Start with a few well labelled books ofyour own and ask students 
to pay a small fee when they borrow something and use the cash to buy additional *book box 
books' — label new ones appropriately! 

— Cut out line drawings and cartoons fiom local newspaper adverts and articles and use them to 
illustrate your photocopied handouts and OHP transparencies. 

— Write to major manufacturers for (free) samples not only of their finished products and/or 
publicity materials but also for samples of the raw materials they use. 

— Bum a marked candle in a water saucer to represent a fime span. 

— Use Tost-it' memos to collect and display ideas from the group ... and use them as the adhesive 
power to put up bigger sheets of paper as 'disclosure covers' on a prepared poster or as add-on 
items for a chart. 

— Place coins and other items on an OHP as movable elements in silhouette. 

— Photocopy 35mm slides for your own reference and as handouts. 

— Produce skeletal handouts — write down the main points and leave gaps for students to note 
down what they think important as you say it. 

— Cut out balsa wood shapes and letters to make a three-dimensional chart. 

— Acquire a 4'x4' piece of plain bmshed nylon, stick pieces of (Marler Haley) velcro on the back 
of labelled pieces of card and create a stmcturc/ model bit by bit. 

— Cut up a (prepared) OHP acetate into strips. Move them around on the projector to prioritise or 
display items one by one. 

— Paste sticky paper on cheap playing cards and use them to distribute roles/activities/tasks/ 
running order etc ... students to clxwse one from the *fan' you hold out. 

— Take 35mm slides of all and any aspect of your subject for later use in class. 
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— Design a personal logo to identify all your handouts — have a rubber stamp made, 

— Hp a largish table up-end and lest an edge on a chair for use as a flip chart stand. 

— li^tly 'trace' in pencil the words you are later going to write on a flip chart 

— Use Polyfilla to make simple models: paint them with emulsion and water colours, 

— Use a i*otocqpier several times in succession to really enlarge items, 

— Buy some simple sweets (Polos, wine gums) and hand them round occasionally* 

— Invite a supplier/manufacturer to talk about the business from his/her perspective. 



8 Never go anywhere without your teaching box! Find a suitable container — from a large pencil case to 
a Gladstone bag or tool *carry-all' — for your equipment. Your subject will determine the specialist items 
you will need, but some of the more general items that many teachers keep by them are: 



Biros 


Record cards (6"x4") 


Sellotape 


Chalk 


Receipt book 


Stapler 


Felt tip pens 


Blank sound tapes 


Staples 


Highlight pens 


Blank video tapes 


Staple remover 


OHP pens — permanent 


Screwdriver 


String 


OHP pen eraser 


Double adaptor 


Bottle/can opener 


OHP pens — water based 


Extension lead 


Calculator 


Pencils 


Fuses 


Craft knife 


Pencil sharpener 


Spare OHP/35mm bulbs 


Elastoplast 


Rubber 


Blu-tack 


Nail file 


Tippex/Snowpake 


Drawing pins 


Pain-killing tablets 


Whiteboard pens 


Dressmaking pins 


Pen knife 


Caid (A4) 


Dog clips 


Rulers 


Flip chart paper 


Glue stick (Pritt Stick) 


Scissors 


Name badges 


Masking tape 


Telephone change/canj 


Notepad 


Needle and cotton 


Torch Plugs — square pin 


OHP acetates 


Paper clips 


Travelling clock 


Paper (A4) 


Safety pins 


Tissues 



KEY POINTS 

□ Use imaginative teaching resources and AVA to enhance people's 
learning and achievement. 

□ Give some time and effort to producing good AVA: they will pay 
dividends in student interest, motivation,^ learning and enjoyment. 
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IV Reviewing learning 



Introduction 



In recent years there has been a growing interest in the process of evaluation, both within education generally 
and in adult education in particular In both contexts, evaluation means describing something in appropriate 
terms and then judging how acceptable or suitable that something is. The * something' may be any aspect 
of education, but in adult education, it is typically (a) a total programme as offered by a college, an adult 
education institute or a Community Service, or (b) a course or single session. In the United Kingdom, the 
term 'assessment' is usually reserved for describing an individual (when the 'something' can be a student 
or a teacher), though the terms are sometimes used interchangeably. Whichever words are used, the ccincept 
has to do with looking at a teaching/learning event with the intention of answering such questions as: / j what 
is being done what is supposed to be done? Is it being done efficiently and effectively? Are the participants 
achieving something of value? 

Evaluation can best be seen as a way of working, part of a continuous process of observing, asking questions 
and offering explanations, on the basis of which changes can be made and/or existing practice confirmed. 
The tenn 'monitoring' can be used to describe the collecting of information, whilst 'evaluation' refers more 
specifically to the diagnostic activity — the understanding of the in/brmation which is followed in turn by 
appropriate action. Evaluation should be taking place all the time, and not just at the end ol a session or 
course. The tutor needs to be taking in information throughout, making sense of what is happening and 
deciding what to do next. 

In terms of a course (or a session) for adults, the process of evaluation wilLdetermine the extent to which: 

— the learning aims and objectives are being achieved 

— the students' needs and wants are being met 

— the event is/was 'value for money' and 'value for time spent' 

— the planning, preparation, organisation and management are/were satisfactory 

— the tutor exemplifies good adult education practice. 

It follows that evaluative data are needed both about the quality of a course itself and about the achievement 
of course participants. Evidence about the course can be gleaned from a number of sources: the judgment 
of an external observer, the views of course participants and the self-evaluation carried out by the tutor. 
Evidence concerning student learning outcomes can be obtained by a variety of both formal and informal 
methods. Properly interpreted and acted upon, these several sources of evidence will help the tutor provide 
the quality of adult education that people have a right to expect. 
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18 Course and session evaluation 



1 One way to obtain an evaluation of what is 
taking place on your course is for you to invite 
an outsider to act as an observer/evaluator of 
one of your sessions. Together, agree a proce- 
dure for such a visit and decide upon a set of 
criteria . You might also identify any aspects 
you would particularly like feedback about. 
Once the visit has taken place your 'evaluator' 
discusses his/her observations with you. Con- 
siderable benefit can be derived from this 
procedure, especially where your visitor is a 
colleague and you can attend each other's 
sessions. Not only can you give each other 
useful feedback but you can also pick up new 
ideas for use on your own course, 

2 If you decide to try this out, consider the 
following points: 

* The colleague you team up with can be 
either more or less experienced than you. 
What s/he is able to observe and comment 
upon may be slightly different depending on 
his/her level of expertise, but the perspec- 
tive offered will be equally valuable. 

* It is not vital that s/he teaches the same 
subject as you, unless you especially want 
comment about how you teach particular 
content. Good adult teaching traasccnds the 
subject taught and a view from someone 
working in another area may throw fresh light 
on what you do. 

* Explain to your students what you arc pro- 
posing and secure their agreement. If they do 
not like the idea, you must respect their 
views. 

* Decide on the role the visitor will play during 
the visit — a member of the group or a quiet 
observer — and where s/he might best sit. 

* Rather than discuss the session immediately 
afterwards, meet a day or so later when you 
both have had time to reflect on what took 
place. Make some notes yourself about the 
session and compare your aSvSessmcnt wiili 
your visitor's. 



* Try to avoid feeling defensive or threatened 
by what s/he has to say. When you are the 
visitor, make sure you listen to what the 
teacher says and ccaifirm good practice as 
well as offer constniciive criticism. 

* Give the group some feedback about what tlie 
visitor had to say and what you discussed 
together. Pass on any compliments. Use the 
opportunity to find out a little more about 
what the group thinks about the course by 
asking them if they agree with the points the 
two of you talked about, 

3 There are a variety of methods you can employ 
to evaluate your course using 'internal observ- 
ers' — your own course participants. The 
problem is to find out what they really think 
about the course, about themselves as a student 
group and about you the tutor. Adult students 
are reluctant to voice criticisms. It may be that 
they remember feeling rather vulnerable in 
front of all-powerful teachers at school, or that 
they feel unsure of their capabilities as learners, 
or simpl y that they don ' t want to embarrass you 
the tutor, someone they know and like as a 
person. There appears to be an hierarchy of 
responses: 

— what they will tell you in front of other 
members of the group 

— what they will tell you privately 

— what t^"cy will say within the group during 
your temporary absence 

— what they will say to a friend at coffee time or 
on the way home 

— what they will say to a partner or a member 
of their family 

— what they will not iO\ anyone. 

The skill is to get below the first two layers! 
You can be reasonably sure thatif you ask them 
too directly what they think about the course, 
all you are likely to get are platitudes, and not 
many of those cither. You will need to be more 
subtle! 

4 Watch everything that happens before, during 
and after the session. The cues and clues of 
people's responses to what you do and what 



you ask of them arc there for >'ou to observe. 
Whilst body language is not cveryiliing, it can 
provide you with some good indicators. Simi- 
larly, the way people say things as well as what 
they say, the alacrity with which Uiey attempt 
something, leave the room at the end of the 
session, and so on, can tell you quite a lot. 

5 Get into the habit of listening and talking to 
individuals right from the start of the course. If 
you arrive sufficiently early and prepare every- 
thing in good time, you are free to socialise with 
people as they come in; you can listen to what 
they say to each other, loo. In addition to such 
*earwigging\ there is no reason why you 
should not initiate some evaluative responses. 
For example, you could comment favourably 
on something a person did and in the course of 
your conversation ask the student what S;1ie 
tliought about it ... and about the session gener- 
ally ... and about a particular piece of leaching 
or group work you attempted. Altemalively 
you might say that you did not especially like 
something you had done in the session and 
enquire what s/he thought about it. 

6 You will, however, need to be carrying out 
more structured procedures to find out what the 
group as a whole thinks about the ongoing 
course. Too much formal evaluation is rel- 
egated to the last session when whatever stu- 
dents say will have limited value for tlicm 
personally. Thus you must ask your students at 
strategic points during a course whether there 
are things Lhey would like modified, and, if so, 
how? One way you could do this is by dividing 
them into small groups and asking each to 
identify one example of the things they like 
doing, one they feel is of particular benefit to 
them and one that they are less keen about. If 
you also ask them to identi fy ways in which the 
course might be modified to suit them, you will 
get suggestions that they will not feel are criti- 
cisms of you. It is important not to expose 
individuals and a.sk them to make criticisms too 
publicly. By encouraging them to work with 
one or two partners they will not only feel less 
vulnerable, but they will also be able to test out 
and validate their personal feelings and re- 
sponses against those of others. 

7 Give them the opportunity to complete some 
form of report or questionnaire both during the 
course and at the end. One idea is to let people 
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talk Uie questions through in small groups first 
and then write thci r responses 1 ate r. I f you give 
them the option of anonymity some may be 
more candid — those who want to own their 
opinions can sign their names. 

* You might well choose to ask general ques- 
tions to get a fiavour of what your studenLs 
think about the course. Some useful items 
you could include on a questionnaire are: 

— One of the most useful ( valuable) aspects 
of the course for me is /was ... because ... 

— One of the less useful ( valuable) aspects of 
the course for me is /was ... because ... 

— The thing I like(d) best about coming on 
the course is /was ... because ... 

— /// could change the course, I would ... 
because ... 

— / sliould also nice to say that ... 

If, however, you want specific answers 
about particular issues, you must ask spe- 
cific questions. It is no good hoping that 
they will tell you. 

* Altemauvely you could ask people to make 
any comments they might wish: 

Please make some notes of anything you 
would nice to say al)out tlie course (so far). 
You might want to say something about what 
we lujve done or whether you enjoy the 
course, ways you think it could be improved 
and how people in the group could contribute 
to making it more successful. Please write 
down anything that you think I should know, 
especially if it will help me adapt this course/ 
plan tlie next course. 

Or more simply still: Please say anything 
you like about the course (so far). 

* You m^y find it difficult to categorise all the 
responses that studenLs make to these more 
open questions. Burning issues will be obvi- 
ous but where only a couple of people men- 
tion a particular item, it should still be vvorih 
thinking their point through to see what tliey 
are driving at and why. 

* Some tutors prefer to use rating scales of 
one sort or another, including box ricking 
and mulriple choice items, though such 
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techniques may not tell you very much. 
(What, forexample, would an average of 7/ 10 
tell you about your communication skills?) 
Other types ask students to draw their re- 
sponses — sketch a smile or a grimace on a 
face or draw a picture to represent the course. 
Such methods are certainly of value for stu- 
dents with limited literacy skiUs or as a 
general, rather more *fun' method. 

Whatever t>pe of question you decide to use, 
lay them outon the sheet with sufficient space 
for the answers. Take time and trouble to 
make it look good, indicating by its quality 
that you judge the procedure — and adult 
student views — to be important. 



8 You may choose to use open plenary tech- 
niques, either in addition to, or instead of paper 
and pencil methods. You can ask the whole 
group more directly to teU you what they think 
about the course. There are a variety of methods 
you might use — buzz groups; brainstorming; 
sheets of large paper round the room with a 
request that people write their comments under 
headings; small groups reporting back to the 
large group; everycwie saying one good thing 
and one less good thing in the large group; 
completely free and open discussion in the 
large group; and so on. However, some partici- 
pants at least will find these approaches very 
threatening and they are unlikely to be particu- 
larly forthright in what tliey say. 

9 If you decide that you are going to use these 
more *up-front* methods tlien you must take 
time to think through the management issues 
involved, not least of which are: 

— when it should take place in a session and 
what effect might it have on what else you 
have planned 

— how you are going to manage the activity and 
if you are the the most appropriate person to 
chair it 

— how the observations arc going to be recorded 

— how the less articulate arc going to be helped 
to make a contribution 

— what you arc physically going to do while it 
is taking place 

— if you arc going to respond to what they say, 
and if so, how. 



10 Any end-of-course evaluation needs to take 
place at an appropriate time and experience 
would suggest that a good place to do it is 
during the penultimate session. If you are using 
questionnaires, the group can carry out any 
preliminary small group discussion, fill in their 
individual responses at home and bring them 
back on the final session. Group techniques will 
almost certainly be better sited during a next-to- 
last session regardless of what is said. By 
carrying out evaluation at such a point, the final 
session of the course can be planned to remedy 
at least one or two omissions, give you a chance 
to say what you think and finish on an upbeat 
note. 

1 1 Whichever particular format or combination of 
formats you use, and whenever you choose to 
use them, you must endeavour to remain objec- 
tive. When people are critical it is difficult for 
many teachers not to take it personally. If you 
are using a group technique, listen quietiy to 
what they have to say, and if you find it appro- 
priate to explain a particular action or event, try 
to do so without becoming defensive. If you are 
reading pec^le's questionnaires, stay calm: you 
have, after all, asked for their opinions and Uiey 
are giving them out of respect for you. Do not 
deprecate their approval and praise either, it 
will have been meant sincerely. 

12 Once you know what they have to say, you 
should evaluate their evaluations. Diagnose: 
ask yourself questions about what they have 
said and test out some possible explanations. 
Do their comments seem reasonable; do they 
make sense; what is the balance of opinion in 
the group; does the original reason you chose to 
do something stiU seem justified? Now decide 
what you arc going to do as a result; what 
changes are you going to make and what prac- 
tices do you feel confirmed in and want to use 
again? 

13 At some stage you should offer the group your 
evaluation of the course. Tell them what you 
think about wtiat has been achieved and where 
you think there may have been a shortfall. Say 
something about them as a group and about 
your teaching, perhaps giving some indication 
of what you might do di fferently another time. 
Make sure you thank them forhaving taken part 
in the evaluation process. 
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14 The feedback provided by a range of ongoing, 
formative evaluations, coupled with knowl- 
edge of the extent to which students are achiev- 
ing specified learning objectives will allow you 
to make modifications to a course as it pro- 
ceeds. You can use the feedback provided by 
end-of-course summative evaluations together 



with that concerning students' final learning 
outcomes to plan and improve subsequent 
courses. The types of evaluation procedures 
that you use are less important than the fact that 
you actually do tr>' to find out in a variety of 
ways what people think about the course. 



KEY POINTS 

□ Begin the process of course evaluation from the first session. 

□ Use a variety of methods and procedures to identify what is happening; 
then act on what they tell you. 
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19 Attendance and drop-out 



A group's aiicndance record is sometimes held to be a clear indicator of what is taking place: how the tutor 
is working and what the group is or is not achieving. Whilst it cannot be denied that the pattern of attendance 
over time may indicate something, it is not at all clear what that something is. A number of carefully 
conducted researches make it plain that the reasons people attend sporadically or drop out of a course are 
quite varied and that many of them have little to do with the nature or the quality of the educational 
experience they are being offered. That is not to say that there is no relationship between the two, for both 
common sense (and research) would suggest that there is. Should there be a marked decrease in regular 
attendance during one of your courses, it may indicate that there is some aspcct(s) which you might 
beneficially review. 



1 Taken as a whole, the data suggests that at least 
half of the reasons why people drop out of adult 
education (and about 20% do) has to do with 
'personal reasons'. Tlie range of points ex- 
students make is enormous, though a propor- 
tion have to do with their perceptions of their 
poor self-confidence as learners and their in- 
ability to integrate comfortably into a learning 
group. 

* Up to a quarter of the reasons given reOect 
a feeling that the course is not what people 
expected. To some extent the tutor does 
have some responsibility here. You should 
ensure that your courses are described as 
accurately as possible and you should try to 
make it clear to people at enrolment or 
within the first session what the course you 
have planned is about and at what level you 
hope to work. Your best efforts notwiUi- 
standing, people may still attend under mis- 
apprehensions about their capabilities and 
stamina to stay with the course. 

* However, up to a quarter of the reasons 
people give do directly relate to the tutor; 
adult students arc frighteningly perceptive 
and articulate about those aspects of teacher 
behaviourthat they find unacceptable. Their 
criticisms range from our inability to cope 
with the content matter, pitch it at an appro- 
priate level and use comprehensible lan- 
guage to our poor communication skills, 
lack of enthusiasm and an unwillingness to 
relate to people. 



2 It is easy to become 'paranoid' about variations 
in attendance figures, especially if you teach a 
course regularly over a long period . It is easy 
to concoct all sorts of reasons why one or 
another person has not come and it is always 
possible to imagine that there was something in 
the previous session that you did badly, or that 
upset them, or that got in the way of their 
achievement. You may be right, but it is un- 
likely to have been that terrible. Students do 
have existences beyond adult education and the 
rest of their lives sometimes take priority over 
your course! However, you might think about 
the following strategies: 

* Agree with your students that where they 
can, they will try to let you know if they are 
going to miss a session so that you can save 
a handout for them ... or reserve time for 
them when they do next come ... or modify 
the session so that they will not totally miss 
out on a critical piece of learning. 

* Follow up any unexplained or lengthy ab- 
sence with a postcard ... or a message via a 
friend ... or even a brief telephone call. 

* Ensure you find time for them when they 
next appear. Ask how tliey have been and 
brief them about what they have missed. 
Negotiate with them about how you can 
best help them catch up. 
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3 The fact remains, however, that a significant 
drop-out rate might be saying something about 
the course or about you. If this is the case, then the 
chances are that the rest of the group will know 
why. Share your misgivings and concern with 
those who remain without embarrassing them, 
and try to identify not only what the problem(s) 
may be but how it might be remedied. You may 
feel able to write to those who have dropped out 
and ask them 'more directly, but that might be 
ratlier difficult to do. You certainly could drop 
them a line and say that you have had discussion 
with the rest of the group, modified the course as 
a result, and would be delighted to see them ba^k 
if they would like to come next time. 



4 Because you regularly have full attendance 
does not mean that you should assume your 
course is problem-free. They may L: coming 
because there is no alternative provision in 
your subject locally, or the equipment is quite 
good or you happen to run a highly competitive 
resources supply service. One student was 
heard to say as she left: He doesn't get any 
better, but at least it's warm and the tools are 
sharp ... and I suppose I do learn something 
from watching what the rest do so the time isn* t 
totally wasted! 



KEY POINTS 

□ Follow up absences sensitively, making it plain to people that you are 
looking forward to seeing them next time. 

□ Give thought to any unexplained drop-outs and what they might be 
saying about you, the group and/or the course. 
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20 Self-evaluation 



An additional and very valuable way of evaluating a course is for the tutor to do it him/herself. This will not 
only help to evaluate the course structure, content and student achievement, but it wiU also help a tutor to 
reflect upon his/her teaching and management skills. 

Such self-evaluation or self-assessment (the terms in this instance are interchangeable) can be carried out at 
a number of levels. You can make judgments about how you are working with individual students, how you 
taught a particular session, and about your work and achievement for a whole course. Self-evaluation might 
best be carried out, at least in the early stages, by asking yourself specific questions about such things as your 
purposes, planning and preparation, relationship with the group, your handling of the content and the methods 
you use, the ways you assess learning outcomes, and so on. Subsequently you may wish to concentrate on 
one or two aspects in turn. 

Some examples of appropriate questions are given below but they are by no means exhaustive. In fact the 
questions themselves are less important than is the habit of thinking about your work as a teacher of adults, 
thus both confirming your good practice and modifying those aspects that may require some change, 

7 — Do I respect my students as adults and meet them on equal terms? 

— Do I create afriendly, informal andw^elcoming atmosphere, treating eachstudentas an individual and 
using his/her name? 

— Do I make it apparent that I have time for people, especially before and after a session for those who 
do not like to speak in front of others or who may want to discuss a private matter? 

2 — Am I clear about the aims and objectives for the session and have my planning and preparation taken 

full account of them? 

— Do my students know what they are trying to achieve at any given point ... are their needs being met? 

— Who sets the standards they are expected to reach? When I do, is it clear to them at what level they 
have to achieve? 

3 — Do I show a sufficient willingness to negotiate as well as consult with the group, especially about 

content? 

— Do I know my material sufficiently well and have I thought through the order and structure of what 
I propose to do? 

— Do I present material step-by-step in short units ... relate new content and ideas to what they already 
know using appropriate examples ... summarising often? 

4 — Dopeoplefeel confident and at ease within the group ... how do I know what have I done to promote 

it? 

— Do I encourage them to contribute their experience and expertise, valuing what they offer, yet 
sensitively challenging any errors or misapprehensions? 

— Does everyone get the opportunity to participate and express their opinions, or just the more articulate 
and able ones? 

5 — Do I use a range of teaching and learning methods ... and have frequent changes of activities during 

the session? 

— Do I use audio visual aids and other learning resources when and where they will help people's 
learning? 

— Do I make a task quite clear to people, then sensitively monitor what they are doing ... and, by making 
use of it subsequently value it? 



6 — Am I fair in allocating my time and attention to individuals, especially when they are working on their 

own? 

— Can I diagnose and assess people's individual difficulties and, once knowing what they are, can I help 
individuals in a sympathetic and constructive way? 

— When I leave an individual does sihefeel satisfiedwith our discussion ... and know what to do next .„ 
and be motivated to do it? 

7 — Dolgivethegroupanopportunitytosaywhattheythinkaboutthesessionandthecourse.,. dol listen? 

— Am I clear about what has been achieved during a session and the extent to which the session's learning 
objectives have been attained? 

— Dol ensure that the group and individuals leave with a sense of having accomplished something and 
a desire to learn more? 

8 — Do I demonstrate an enthusiasm for my subject, my teaching and my students? 

— Are the people in my group motivated, responsive, confident, hard working and full of initiative? 

— Do I always remember that it is the learning and achievement of my students that are all important, 
not my teaching? 

9 — Do I enjoy wliat I do and dol do it well? If not, what am I going to do about it? 



KEY POINTS 

□ Get into the habit of reflecting upon each session, M hat you did and what you 
judge the group achieved* 

□ Check your self-evaluations against the other evidence* You may sometimes 
be far too self-critical. 
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21 Student assessment 



Asscssmcntinvolvesihcsamplingof some aspect of apcrson's behaviourataparticularmoment. Depending 
upon the kind of sample taken, inferences can be drawn about that person's achievements, abilities, 
motivation, aptitudes and so on. These inferences can in turn be used in a number of ways: to diagnose a 
student's strengths and weaknesses, to provide him/her with feedback about how s/he is doing and to sustain 
a sense of motivation and interest. Assessment will indicate to the tutor whether specified learning objectives 
have been achieved, and provide further evidence about the strengths and shortcomings of the course. 

Where assessment is used to identify areas of strengths and weaknesses, potential ability or aptitude, it is 
described as diagnostic; where assessment takes place during a learning sequence and is used to provide 
feedback to the student about how s/he is doing and progressing towards a desired end, it is described as 
formative; where assessment is used to measure the extent of the learning that has taken place at the end of 
a sequence, it is described as summative. 

How you actually make assessments of student learning can range from the most informal to the highly formal 
— from watching and listening to students as they work in the classroom to a set piece examination. The 
important features are what it tells you and the student, and how both of you then make use of the information. 



1 As you work with a group of adults, you are 
likely to be making constant, rather intuitive, 
judgments about the effects of what you arc 
doing. Thus you may identify at a given point 
in a session that most students seem to have 
grasped the idea and that you can move on or 
that few seem able to handle the materials 
competently and you must stop and give them 
more practice. This is an appropriate and very 
desirable set of monitoring and evaluation 
skills, providing you as the teacher with the 
feedback you need to decide what you should 
be doing from one section to the next. Yet 
whilst you are forming these overall judg- 
ments, you will also be aware that a particular 
student is not coping too well and that another 
seems way ahead. Perhaps the inferences that 
tutors draw about some of the more noticeable 
individuals in a group provides the ' aggregate ' 
feedback about the whole group. Whether or 
not this is the case, you do need to ensure that 
your *genera]ised' assessment is fully supple- 
mented by a specific assessment of every indi- 
vidual. You need to know what each member 
of the group can or cannot do and the extent to 
which they have met theleaming objectives, so 
that you can offer him/her the right help or 
guidance. 

2 There is much to be said for taking an indirect 
approach to assessment, making it an integral 
and everyday aspect of your teaching. Assess- 



ment should not appear as anything out of the 
ordinary, nor should it raise any unnecessary 
anxiety in your students. You are not so much 
testing them to find out what they do not know 
as continually monitoring their progress and 
achievement, using this feedback to guide their 
learning and your teaching. Where you do have 
to undertake more formalised, summative as- 
sessment that will assume a higher profile, you 
should still try to be make it as natural a part of 
the learning/teaching process as possible. 

3 Wliatever type of assessment procedure you are 
using, you need to be particularly sensitive to 
people's feelings and reactions. Adult students 
may well lack confidence in themselves as 
learners and too public a demonstration of 
achievement and especially failure, will not be 
welcomed, even within the safe confines of the 
group. Many, for example, would find it rather 
invidious to be asked to put up a hand if they 
know the answer or come out to the front to 
demonstrate to the rest how good they are. 
They will have vivid memories of similar pro- 
cedures from their schooling and their expecta- 
tions now are that they should be treated as 
aduhs and not as children. 

It is equally important that when you offer 
formative feedback, you strike a balance be- 
tween honesty and objectivity on the one hand 
and a recognition of an individual's potential 
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level of achievement and his/her sensibililies 
on the other. Your students will have a fairidea 
of what they are able to do and will welcome 
some external confirmation, but too much criti- 
cism, even where you intend it to be construc- 
tive, may be difficult for them to cope with. 

Identify and use a range of techniques appropri- 
ate to your subject which will tell you and your 
students about their achievements without 
•putting them on the spot'. Here are some 
suggestions: 

* You may not actually need a specially de- 
signed assessment procedure at all. If you 
watch how peq>lc are working and listen to 
how they talk to you and to each other, you 
may have much of the evidence you require. 
You may well be able to observe whether 
they are moving in the right way ... handling 
tools correctly ... using the correct part of 
speech ... expressing an informed opinion, 
without doing anything further. 

* You could design a task or an activity which, 
whilst similar to that which they have just 
been working on, is sufficiently different to 
allow you to identify whether they can trans- 
fer what they have learnt to a different but 
allied situation. 

* With the intention of carefully observing the 
outcomes, you could: 

— ask people to work together and give each 
other feedback 

— ask them to work together and prepare a 
simple routine to show to others 

— give them a case study to see if they can 
identify the salient points 

— get them to carry out a problem-solving task 

— ask them to draw up some guidelines for 
someone just starting out 

— get them to role-play a situation in small 
groups so they can learn from each other 

— prepare some task or activity which, though 
plainly intended for you and them to find out 
how they are doing, stiU retains the element of 
enjoyment and poses little threat. Thus: a 
word search sheet; a simple simulation; a 
game such as Fill in the Blanks ... Complete 
the Diagram ... Spot the MUitakes 



— set a piece of homework where they have to 
apply what has been learnt and report back. It 
does not have to involve reading and writing; 
they coul d make a short audio tape . . . work on 
a set of newspaper clippings ... review a TV 
piogramme ... interview someone ... do a 
simple experiment ... carry out a short social 
survey of fiiends or family. 

5 You may well want to ask people questions, 
seemingly the most obvious way of finding out 
what they know or think they know. If you do, 
be sure you know what type of question you arc 
asking and whether the answer will provide you 
with the sort of evidence you are seeking. (See 
Section 16: Asking questions.) 

6 There will be occasions when more formal 
procedures are called for. You may need to 
checkpeople'sunderstanding, skill and progress 
before they undertake a field trip, exhibit or 
perform in public, take an outside examination 
or move to a more advanced group. You will 
know the techniques common to your particu- 
lar subject area, but regardless of the format, 
you should discuss the procedure with the 
group and negotiate as much of it with them as 
you can. Make sure they understaiid why you 
are suggesting they attempt it, agree the way 
that the results arr to be handled and fed back to 
individuals, and respect the right of any mem- 
ber of the group to opt out if s/he wishes, 
without ridicule or rccrimination. Once indi- 
viduals are fully aware of the purposes of the 
assessment, the procedure and consequences of 
taking or not taking part, the choice must still 
remain theirs. 

The same procedure should ideally apply to any 
fonrnal summative procedure to the extent that 
it can be, whether it be a public examination, a 
Flower Show, a Competition, a Performance or 
an end of course display. Students should 
negotiate the ground rules as far as possible and 
individuals must decide whether or not they are 
going to enter. 

7 You have the advantage in a one-to-one situation 
of bcLng able to find out what the student thinks 
about his/her achievement. You can ask more 
direct questions, aimed at uncovering particular 
strcngilis and weaknesses. You can discover 
whcthers/he fully understands a parUcularpoint, 
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or if s/hc feels confident about perfonning a 
particular skill before asking for a demonstra- 
tion. However, the need for sensiti\ity remains 
paramount. The conversational approach will 
encourage both of you to greater candour, and 
whilst the positive feedback and encouragement 
you offer may result in significant improvement, 
a casual comment or careless criticism could 
prove devastating to some individuals. 

8 Hereare some suggestions formakinginformal 
assessments on a one-to-one basis: 



— discuss with the student what s/he should do 
next rather than tell his/her 

— be specific in any guidance or advice you 
provide 

— ensure that the expectations agreed between 
the two of you are achievable 

— clarify the one or two features that the 
student is to work at next 

— leave on a positive note and thank the 
student 

— find an opportunity to reassess and give 
further feedback. 



— give the student your full attention 

— remember to use her/his name 

— make eye-to-eye contact, smile and look 
friendly 

— take care that your discussion is as private as 
it can reasonably be 

— find out what the student thinks about her/ 
his achievement first 

— confirm positive self-evaluations but do not 
collude with self-deprecations unless they 
are accurate 

— reinforce positive aspects 

— restrict your criticism of any shortcomings 

— use language that will be understood 

— relate your assessment to the individual's 
previous work, rather than to that of other 
individuals in the group 



Students should be encouraged to form opin- 
ions about their work and to learn to trust their 
own judgments. Talking with them on a one-to- 
one basis about their achievements is one way 
of helping them develop the skills of self- 
evaluation. In fact all forms of assessment 
should include an account of people's self- 
evaluations; you should build in opportunities 
for people to reflect upon how they are doing 
and what they feel about it. They can then 
compare their views against more 'objective' 
opinions of their learning and progress. The 
more practice Uiey have in making judgments 
of their own work against the 'yardsticks' you 
can provide as the teacher, the better they will 
be able to assess their own achievements when 
they are woiicing entirely on their own. 



KEY POINTS 

□ Assess your students^ progress and achievements continuously so that 
you can identify with them both how they are doing and what is to be 
done next* 

□ First find out what the student thinks about what s/he has done and then 
offer your judgements in sensitive and constructive ways. 
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V Getting Started 



22 Constructing session plans 



There can be few adult tu tors who do not undertake some sort of preparation for their teaching, though each 
will approach the business of session planning in ways which best suit him/herself. Yet writing out a session 
plan is only one step in the process of planning for learning. It is the culmination of a period of preparation 
and planning which can involve reading, reflection, discussion with students, selecting content, choosing 
appropriate methods, thinking through activities, anticipating group management issues, designing teaching 
aids, reviewing previous sessions, and so on. 



1 It may be helpful to consider the following framework: 



SYLLABUS 



State aims, etc 
of course 



Check against 
students' expectations, 
motivation, abilities, 
interests, etc. 



SCHEME OF WORK 











Modify 



Consider content, 
approaches, 
methods, etc. 




Discuss 
provisional 
scheme 



SESSION PLAN 



7 



Run first 
session 



Run second 
session etc. 



Get feedback from 
student assessment 
and session evaluation 



Modify and 
refine 
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2 Whatever labels you prcfer to give to these 
elements, and however you document them, 
each has an important part to play in planning 
for learning. 

* A course syllabus usually includes a gen- 
eral description of the course — its title, 
aims, areas of content to be covered, level, 
group size, staffing, resources, timing, place 
and venue. It is not simply an itemised list 
of course content. By writing it at an early 
stage and clarifying these issues you will be 
in a much better position to decide how the 
course is to be organised. 

* A scheme of work sets out session by 
session the work which it is anticipated will 
be covered and how it will be approached. 
Does the subject demand a certain order — 
are there fundamental principles or skills 
that have to be tackled before anything else 
or can some things be safely left until later? 
What might people enjoy doing at the be- 
ginning of ttie course that will give them a 
sense of achievement and a desire formore? 
What major learning/teaching methodolo- 
gies are to be employed, when might they 
best be used them and are there any practi- 
cal constraints of resources which need to 
be taken into account? How are ongoing 
course evaluation and student asses^ents 
to be undertaken? Setting out these consid- 
erations into a working programme or 
scheme of work will allow you to see the 
overall structure of what you are proposing 
to do. 

* A session plan provides a relatively de- 
tailed working plan of a session set out in a 
format which the individual teacher finds 
most useful. It usually includes some indi- 
cation of the purposes of the session (its 
aims and objectives), some reference to the 
proposed subject content, the teaching/ 
learning methods to be used, timing, mate- 
rials and resources, plus a note about the 
student assessment techniques and session 
evaluation procedures to be used. Few adult 
teachers venture very far without such aide 
-mimoires even if some still call it a lesson 
plan, a term reminiscent of schooling rathe 
than adult work. You will find such plans 
invaluable. 



3 It will be apparent that the relationship between 
Ihese three descriptions is not simply one of 
level — from the general to the specific — but 
also a dynamic one. It will be an unusual adult 
session where everything goes perfectly to plan. 
Most tutors find that they have to adq)t a 
session as it proceeds, taking into account 
unforeseen circimistances, modifying overam- 
bitious or too simplistic plans and adapting to 
the pace of participants' learning. In this way, 
the outcomes of one session can and should 
influence the planning and conduct of the next 
and, in turn, modify the scheme of work. 

4 Most of us do not plan in a very logical fashion. 
We may have a rough idea of what we might do 
and what we want students to attempt, some 
thoughts about an appropriate visual aid, a wish 
to use a particular method, a need to reinforce 
an item not understood too well in a previous 
session, a desire to move on to a new area of 
interest, and so on. These elements take time to 
coalesce into a viable learning event and the 
chances are that most tutors make several at- 
tempts at designing a particular session. 

5 The session plan itself is a teacher's practical 
working document. Experienced tutors usually 
include some of the following in their session 
plans. You should select those items which will 
be of value to you and add any others that you 
think would be useful: 

— Date of session 

— Duration 

— Venue and room 

— Type of group (description; may include 
some indication of previous knowledge) 

— Number in group (may include a list of 
participants and/or seating plan) 

— Topic 

— Aim and objectives (may be defined as *over- 
aU and specific purposes') 

— Resources 

— Arrangement of the environment 

— Session 'structure' showing timing, content 
and methods 

— Evaluation (student achievements and course 
evaluation) 

— Note of *what to do next' 

— Note of 'what to modify if this session is 
repeated'. 
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* There is no single formulation, no * best way ' to 

set out session plans. Some possibilities in- 
clude: 

— a timed sequence of notes of what is to be 
done 

— a table with column heading: timing + objec- 
tives + content + methods + aids 

— a table with column headings: what the stu- 
dents are to do and why + what I am to do + 
what with + when 

— a flow diagram: boxes and arrows showing 
what — how — when graphically. 

Whichever format you decide on, leave space to 
write in what happened during the session. 
Make a note of anything that went particularly 
well ... and less well; indicate anything that you 
would change another time and what you need 
to do next time. Do not delay doing it, thinking 
you will remember later: you will not, and your 
insight as well as your good ideas may be lost. 

* Some practical tips: 

— make the critical points stand off the page in 
some way: use highlighter pens, underline or 
write things in different coloured inks 

— keep all your session plans for a particular 
course sequentially in a binder file 

— if you find you need reference notes about a 
piece of content, detailed factual material 



that you cannot carry in your head, write 
them down separately. Use different col- 
oured paper so it is obvious to you which is 
which. Some tutors like to use record cards: 
if you do, number them in case you drop 
them or, better still, punch a hole in one 
comer and tie them together with a loop of 
string or a treasury tag 

— keep a copy of every handout you plan to use 
with your session plans. Write any manage- 
ment instructions that you want to remember 
on it clearly. (Keep the master sheet of any 
handouts you intend to use in a thin transpar- 
ent plastic folder and place it in the back of the 
course binder. You may need more copies!) 

— place any prepared A4 OHP acetate sheets in 
plastic folders with a layer of thin plain paper 
between each. If you are using mounted OHP 
acetates, label and number them cleariy. 

6 Realistically, you should not expect that all 
your session or course aims and objectives will 
be achieved just because you planned carefully 
at the beginning. Planning for learning requires 
a flexible approach, continual modification and 
adaption. It demands that, as teachers, we take 
full account of the ongoing needs and learning 
achievements of Uie people we work with. 
Since they are adults, we are in the fortunate 
position of being able to share this process with 
them, consulting and negotiating with them 
about the most appropriate ways forward. 



KEY POINTS 

□ Take time and trouble in any planning for learning you undertake; it will 
result in better teaching and more effective learning* 

□ Strike a balance between what people need, what they have already achieved 
and the learning opportunities you can realistically provide for them. 
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23 The first session 



What a tutor does within the first few minutes of a session, whether the session is the first in a sequence or 
a *one off event, will critically affect what happens thereafter. 



1 Essentially, an effective beginning has to do 
with: 

— gaining people's attention and creating an 
interest in what is to follow 

— helping pe^^le settle down, relax and feel at 
ease with one another and the tutor 

— setting the expectation and tone for the rest of 
the sessicxi (and of the course) 

— establishing a climate conducive to learning 
and achievement. 

The last few minutes of a session are a crucial 
time for: 

— helping people consolidate and value what 
they have achieved 

— motivatingpeopletocontinuewiththeirleam- 
ing 

— finding out what participants think about the 
session and what was attempted 

— 'trailing* a subsequent session. 

2 The first session with any new group of adults 
is a testing occasion for new and experienced 
tutors alike. Unless course members have 
worked together before or have met each other 
previously, they arc likely to lack confidence in 
themselves, feel ill at ease in the company of 
other participants and m ay even be doubting the 
wisdom of having joined the course. There is 
nothing surprising about this anxiety and it is to 
be expected. However, it is crucial that students 
should quickly feel at ease and ready to learn; 
they will, quite rightly, look to the tutor to aid 
this process. Some of the strategies which may 
help you get things right first time are listed 
below. 

3 Arrive in plenty of time and make yourself 
known to the staff member on duty, the office 
staff and the caretakers. Find out their names 
and use them. Administrative staff and caretak- 
ers are critical people in any educational estab- 
lishment; you can be sure you will have need of 
their help and support! 
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* Locate the resources store, the photocopier 
and so on and find out the nonnal procedures 
for using them. 

* Establish if and when refreshments are avail- 
able and where the nearest lavatories are to 
your teaching room so that you can give this 
information to the group. Identify where the 
emei^ency exits are. 

* Check there are no last minute room or time- 
table changes, administrative requests, or 
alterations in the enrolment procedures. 

Most of this preparatory woric is better done on 
a short preliminary visit some days before. You 
will then feel much more at ease as you arrive 
for a first session since you already know where 
you are going, what it is like and what you have 
to contend witii. 

4 Inspect your teaching room, and if materials 
have been left out by previous occupants, tidy 
them away as far as you are able. Draw yourself 
a quick sketch of the room so that you can put 
everything back where you found it at the end 
of the session. 

* If the room is not suitably arranged for the 
sort of work you are going to do, change it. 
Try to avoid straight rows of chairs and 
tables; a circle or U shape is likely to be better. 
Tables may not be needed at all, iliough some 
people may initially prefer the security of 
sitting behind desks. If you need a table to 
work from then place your chair to the side 
rather than behind. Even ifthe group are to be 
physically active ihrou ghout the scssicMi, place 
chairs round the woric area so that they have 
somewhere to sit, especially when they first 
arrive. Match the number of chairs (and 
workstations) to iheexpcctednumberinthe 
group. If you know that one or more of your 
students has some disability, be ready to 
adapt the layout appropriately once you 
know what s^e prefers. Adjust the heating, 
lighting and ventilation as necessary. 
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* Check that all the equipment you need is 
there, that you know bow to use it and that it 
works. Position it in such away that everyone 
will be able to see and hear. If you need to use 
a piece of equ ipment later in the session, m ark 
its positioning with chalk on the floor or table 
and put it to one side in an easily accessible 
place. Lay out your materials and notes in 
order so that they are available when you need 
them. Qean the board, put a fresh sheet of 
paper on the flip chart and wipe the lenses on 
the overhead projector. Put a simple hand 
lettered sign giving the session or course title 
on the outside of the door. Have your teaching 
box to hand! 

* Wlvjn you have finished your preparation, 
check round the room to see that it looks neat, 
purposeful and welcoming. It sets the tone of 
your session and people will notice the results 
of your efforts as soon as ihey come in. 

5 Since you will be fully prepared and ready to go 
before anyone arrives, you are free to acknowl- 
edge and greet individuals. Introduce yourself 
to each one as s/he comes in and do no t be afraid 
to smile! If you have an enrolment list, famil- 
iarise yourself with participants' names and use 
them. Listen to what people say - they may give 
you some further clues about themselves and 
their interests. Introduce people to one another 
so that they can chat together. Ensure you are 
not button-holed by an over-talkative indi- 
vidual at the expense of other new arrivals. 

* Prepaie a set of name badges beforehand. On 
this first occasions you will have to decide 
what names you are going to use, though for 
most adult education settings first names are 
appropriate. Use a dark, permanent ink felt- 
tipped pen and write in print large enough for 
you to be able to read each label at a distance. 
Wear one yourself and hand them out as 
people arrive, with a request that they be 
worn straight away. Have some spares ready 
for those who prefer a different name. If you 
do not have a name list, ask people what they 
would like to be known as and write badges 
for them; if people write their own, ensure 
they use a thick pen and they write in large 
letters. You might also prepare table name 
platesby folding index cards; write the names 
on both sides so that others sitting alongside 
can see who their close neighbours are. 



* Some people are reluctant to wear badges, but 
if you explain that it is predominantly for 
your benefit so that you can learn their names, 
few are likely to refuse. Itis a good ideato ask 
the group to leave their badges with you at the 
end of the session. You are morx likely to 
remember them next time than they are! 

6 When the majority of people have arrived - and 
certainly no later than five minutes beyond the 
starting time - you should begin. 

* Your physical position in relation to the 
group is important in helping to gain their 
attention and communicating with them. 
Some tutors prefer to stand; others feel more 
com fortable sitting down. One or two even 
kneel! There are no hard and fast rules, but 
remember to make sure that everyone can 
see and hear you and that you in turn can see 
and hear each student. 

* Your choice of words and the manner in 
whichyoubeginare important. Soundfriendly 
and welcoming, and give the impression of 
being quietly confident and enthusiastic. 
Maintain direct eye contact with people and 
speak clcariy at a suitable pace. Try to use a 
natural, fluid eye movement so that you 
include each member of the group in what 
you are saying. 

* Announce that you are wanting to start but 
wait until you have everyone's attention. 
Greet the group and thank them for coming 
promptly. Introduce yourself by name and 
say something about yourself and your inter- 
est in the course topic. 

7 Some tutors like to start a session with ice 
breakers. They feel that these social group 
techniques promote the integration of individu- 
als and help a group to *ger. This may well be 
true when students have experienced such meth- 
ods before and feel at ease with them. They do 
have an important part to play in sessions 
concerned with experiential topics such as 
Human Relations where lliey serve to begin the 
process of building trust. However, many 
adults, especially those new to adult education, 
may be rather startled by their use and some 
may be distinctly alienated, especially when 
they have been given no prior warning. Unless 
you feel quite confident that all the circum- 



stances are right, it may be wise to avoid the 
more; lengthy or extravagant games. 

8 Nevertheless, it is a good idea for people to 
begin to get to know about each other. One 
useftil pnx^edure, especially for larger groups, 
is for the tutor to pose general questions about 
previous experience, background and so on and 
ask for a show of hands. Another non-threaten- 
ing method for smaller groups is to ask people 
to say who they are, where they come from plus 
one (or two) things about their interest in the 
subject. This can be done first in pairs or small 
groups and then relayed to the large group by 
the individual or by his/her partner. You could 
draw yourself a simple seating plan as they 
report back and make a note of who is interested 
in what. 

9 It is at this point in the session that a choice has 
to be made: to get started on the initial phase of 
the course content, or to deal with administra- 
tive and organisational items. There is a need 
to do both at some stage, but the decision about 
the order will depend upon the course content, 
the tutor and the nature of the group. Some vital 
issues must be dealt with straight away — 
emergency exits, workshop safety, break and 
finishing times, but the majority could quite 
reasonably be left until the session is underway. 

There is much to be said for beginning the 
course proper as soon as possible and engaging 
people with some subject content. This is why 
they have come. Make the opening colourful and 
lively. Use an aid, a personal anecdote, a story 
from astudentoraclassic'chestnut' drawn from 
your subject to focus people's attention. An 
imaginative and brisk opening helps create 
interest and motivate people. Then if you can, 
employ anon-threateningand enjoyable method 
which will allow the group to actively partici- 
pate together. In the process they will leam 
something, be able to recognise that they have 
done so, and begin to get to know each other. 
Consultation and discussion about your propos- 
als for the course — the syllabus, course content, 
teaching/learning methods, student assignments 
— can be undertaken more realistically once 
group participants feci that they have already 
begun the pnDcess. They will be more willing to 
articulate their expectations of themselves, of the 
course, and of the tutor as a result. 
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10 Administrative and organisational matters must 
not be neglected, however, even if some items 
are intentionally left until a subsequent session. 
Some of the issues which may need to be 
considered include: 

— health and safety information/drills 

— institutional requirements 

— registers and registration 

— appointing a group representative 

— session cancellation arrangements 

— fees 

— other necessary student expenditure 

— course materials 

— special clothing or dress 

— resource sharing arrangements 

— external examination requirements 

— certification 

— sessicMi times and timing 

— breaks and coffee time 

— smoking 

— travel sharing arrangements 

— parking 

Some of these items are matters of information 
whilst others can more appropriately be dealt 
with in consultation with the group. 

11 Towards Uie end of the session take time to 
discover what they think about what you have 
done togeUicr and what they feel they have 
leamt. Value their comments and let it be seen 
tiiat you will give each one due consideration. 

* Summarise what has been covered and what 
you judge has been achieved; say something 
about the standard of what has been at- 
tained. 

* Confirm any formal arrangements which have 
been agreed regarding the procedure and 
organisation of subsequent scssi(xis. Say what 
you hopo will be covered in the next session, 
accentuating the potentially enjoyable and 
rewarding features. Remind them of any- 
thing they have to do or bring for next time. 

* Make it easy for individuals to clarify any 
general queries that they may have about the 
course, though suggest that they may prefer 
to reserve any questions of a personal nature 
until afterwards. 
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* Thank them for their interest and attendance, 
and indicate that you have enjoyed woridng 
with them and look forward to seeing them 
again next time. 

12 Get into the habit of being * first in, last out not 
just at a first session but at all of them. Staying 
behind gives you the opportunity to pack away 
your materials and resources and to ensure that 
the room gets put back to its original layout. 
More importantly, it gives individual group 
members the space to speak to you on their own 
or in small groups. This is especially important 
at the end of a first session. At this stage people 
might have a variety of issues that they may 
want your guidance or opinion about which 
they feel are inappropriate to bring up in front 
of the group. They may want to confide in you, 
be reassured that they can cope, or tell you that 
they will have to miss a future session. You will 
thus learn a great deal about individuals, their 
progress and their problems and at the same 
time gain valuable feedback about your teach- 
ing and management. Be ready to listen. Once 
everyone has left, you are free to think about the 
session and how it went and what you need to 
do for next time. 



13 Much of what has been written above is equally 
applicable to 'one-off sessions but there arc 
differences in emphasis that are worth noting. 
A *one-ofr event typically takes place with an 
unknown group as far as the tutor is concerned, 
though the participants may be an established 
group working with another tutor on other 
occasions. 



14 There are some advantages connected with 
teaching an already established group. The 
participants will have established a sense of 
group identity; there will be a shared 'course 
culture' and people will be aware of their own 
expectations and the extent to which they are 
being met. They can be expected to be familiar 
with the environment in which you will be 
working together. Otherpeople will have acted 
as tutors and/or administrators for the group 
and they will be able to provide you with useful 
information about the students and the setting. 
Take care, however, not to be over-influenced 
by their subjective judgment. Where it is feasi- 



ble try to meet the group beforehand and estab- 
lish directly with them what might be done and 
how. Simply being introduced to group mem- 
bers informally can provide a point of contact 
which will make meeting them on the day 
easier. 

1 5 A major difficulty for you as a visiting tutor will 
be to establish your credibility and style with 
the group on their territory. Problems can arise 
where previous tutors have been poor and the 
group may have a low expectation of course 
staff and of themselves. On the other hand, the 
quality of tutoring may have been first class, in 
which case you will have a demanding standard 
to maintain. Above all you should be clear 
about what is expected of you and the proposed 
objectives of your session. 

* It is particularly important that you are fully 
prepared right from the start A visit to the 
venue beforehand will prove of considerable 
value to you in your planning: you will have 
a much betier idea of what is possible on the 
day. As before, you should get there eariy and 
take time to set up the teaching space; bear in 
mind any layout the group may have been 
used to. There is no reason why you should 
not greet people as they arrive even though 
they may feci it is their room; it will help you 
to make personal contact with individuals 
before you start the session. Ask them to 
wear name badges for your benefit 

* The first few minutes of a one-off session arc 
critical. You need lo establish your creden- 
tials and competence as a tutor whilst at the 
same time acknowlcdgiiig the group's prior 
existence and shared experience. Since indi- 
viduals know each other, they are likely to be 
relatively forthcoming and your asking for 
particular people's identity or background 
should not be threatening. (Remember, how- 
ever, that what they say may only be new to 
you.) Whatever procedure you use, your 
purpose is to explore the group's krK)wledge 
and experience and to identify points of con- 
tact between their skills and knowledge and 
what you are proposing to do with with them, 

1 6 On those occasions when you arc working with 
a *once-only' group recruited for just one ses- 
sion, remember that the members of the group 
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probably will not know each other and the total 
number attending will be uncertain. 

Yet even where such a group is large, it remains 
perfectly possible to achieve an impact and 
respond to people as individuals. They can be 
consulted and asked to participate actively in 
the session in just the same way as can a much 
smaller group. Two hundred people can quite 
easily be asked to work in pairs and trios on a 
task. The flavour of their solutions can be 
gauged by a show of hands or half-a-dozen 
people each offering just one of their ideas. 
Handouts and activity sheets can be printed on 
different coloured papers and pre-packaged in 
envelopes: the group can be requested to take 
out each one only when asked to do so. 

17 At the end of any type of 'one-off session, 
undertake some type of evaluation in addition 
to the informal observation you will have done 
during the session. How has the session gone 
and what do people feel they have achieved? 
Offer the group your evaluation. 



* Confirm any undertaking you have made 
about follow-up materials and remind them 
of any activity that they have agreed to cany 
out. Indicate the avenues that individuals 
might pursue to develop the work you have 
been doing with them. 

* Thankthem for allowing you to join them and 
say how you have enjoyed the experience. Do 
not disappear too quickly; give people space 
tomlkwithyouOTtheirown. They might just 
want to say something nice about the sessiem 
and to thank you. 

* Review the session later, taking into account 
both the group's evaluation and your own. 
Write a note to the tutor or host and tell him/ 
her how the session went Include a word of 
thanks to the group and ask that it be passed 
on if that is feasible. 



KEY POINTS 

□ How you present and manage the first few minutes of a session will set 
the tone of what is to follow. 

□ How you end a session and talk with people afterwards can powerfully 
affect their motivation to achieve and to continue learning. 
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... and finally ... 



Learning remains the responsibility of the adult learner; as 
teachers we cannot learn for our students. We can, however, 
strive to provide sound and accessible learning opportunities 
for them by thoughtful planning and preparation, by well-run 
sessions and by careful evaluation of the whole process. 
Successful outcomes say something about the quality of our 
shared efforts: adult teaching and adult learning. 
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24 Further reading 



A dults Learning (NIACE, National Institute of Adult and Continuing Education 19B,DeMontfort 
Street, LeciesterLEl 7GE). The monthly journal of NIACE; it includes a variety of articles 
and up-to-daie information on current developments in practice and policy plus news of 
forthcoming events. Worth subscribing to. 

Studies in the Education of Adults (NIACE). The biannual journal of studies in all post-initial 
education and training. Academic. Look at library copies when you feel strong. 

Resources for Teachers of Adults 

John Cummins and others, (NIACE) 1987. A handbook of practical advice on audio-visual 
aids and educational technology. Useful. Does not include Marler-Haley 'velcro' display. 

Teaching in Further Education 

LB Curzon, Holt Education, 3rd edition 1985. Sound and well-revised text directed at FE 
teachers (at C&G 7307/5 level). 

Education for Aduhs 

from HMI "Education Observed'' series, HMSO 1991. Provides a brief review of adult 
education based on HMI reports. Read a library copy. 

Teaching Skills in Further and Adult Education 

David Minton, Macmillan and City and Guilds, 1991. Concentrates on FE rather than AE 
and slanted towards the C&G 7307/5 Teachers' Certificate Course. Rather patchy. 

Tutors Tool-kit 

Rosemary NapperandDiana Batchelor, NEC 1989 (see below). Described as an open learning 
resource for first-time tutors. Good if you like working through activities given in a text. 
Covers similar ground to Adult Learning, Adult Teaching. Expensive. 

NEC publications 

National Extension College, 18 Brooklands Avenue, Cambridge. Publishes a number of 
learning resources and training materials — especially useful on teacher development, 
counselling and guidance, open learning, basic education, TESOL, etc. All rather pricey but 
do get their brochure and see for yourself. 

Teaching Adults 

Alan Rogers, Open University Press , 1989. Thorough treatment though idiosyncratic views. 
Particularly concerned with AE rather than FE. Valuable 'advanced companion' to Adult 
Learning, Adult Teaching. 
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Adult Learning 

Jennifer Rogers, Open University Press (3rd Edition) 1990. One of the f.rst — very 
readable and practical. Well worth buying as a starter text. 

Adult Education 

Michael Stephens, Cassell, 1990. Gives an accessible account of the current world of adult 
education. Personal at times but a helpful introduction to the field. 

Other texts include: 

Evaluation in Adult and Further Education, Judith Edwards, WEA, 1991 

The Black Perspective in Adult Education, FEU, 1989 

Adult and Continuing Education, Peter Jarvis, CroomHelm, 1983 

Access to Education for Non-participative Adults, Veronica McGivney, MACE, 1991 

Women Learning: Ideas, Approaches & ... Support, Replan/NIACE, 1991 

Learning and Leisure, Naomi Sargeant, N I ACE, 1991 

Adults with Learning Difficulties, Jeannie Sutcliffe, NIACE, 1990 

The '53 interesting ways to series. Technical Educ. Services Ltd, 

The Psychology of Adult Learning, Mark Tennant, Routledge, 1989 

Teaching and Learning in FE, L Walklin, Stanley Thomas, 1990 



25 Staff development opportunities 



Staff development and training opportunities for part-time and full-time teachers of adults are 
available in most areas of the UK. They range from individual support networks, day, weekend and 
evening workshops on general and subject specific themes to longer formal courses. Such courses 
include the regional ' ACSET ' Stage 1 (and occasionally Stage 2) course for teachers of adults; the 
City and Guilds 7307/5 course. Stages 1 and 2; the Certificate in Education (FE) and, more rarely, 
the Certificate in Education (AE). For further details, contact your centre head or head of department; 
the LEA adult education/community education staff development co-ordinator, officer or advisor; 
the LEA INSET training officer, the LEA Adult Guidance Service; the local college of FE City and 
Guilds 7307/5 course tutor, the local HE institution. 

There is also a huge range of subject-specialist/professional bodies who provide adult education in 
a variety of guises and a number provide training for their teachers. These include the Keep Fit 
Association, St John Ambulance, Royal Yacht Association, the Quilters Guild, the Workers' 
Educational Association, the Women's Institute, and many more. There are several subject-based 
teacher training courses offered by, for example, the Royal Society of Arts in conj unction with other 
bodies such as the YMCA and the Health Education Authority. 

Advanced academic study of adult and continuing education is available through many University 
Departm ents of Adult and Continuing Education (including the Open University) and some Colleges 
of Higher Education. 



There are four organisations of interest to teachers of adults: 

NIACE: National Institute of Adult and Continuing Education, 19B De Montfort Street, Leicester, 
LEI 7GE (0533 551451 ) The major representative body of all adult and continuing education. 

CEDC: Community Education Development Centre, Lyng Hall, Blackberry Lane, Coventry, CV2 
3JS (0203 638660) Offers courses and resources. Publishes "Network" monthly. 

EC A: Educational Centres Association, Chequer Court, Chequer Street, London ECIY8PL (071 
251 4158) Has joint student, staff, and Centre membership. Focuses on liberal adult education. 

NATFHE: National Association of Teachers in Further and Higher Education, 27 Britannia Street, 
London, WCfX 9JP (071 837 3636) A trade union for all post- 16, full-time and part-time teachers. 
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